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[OFFICIAL NOTICE, } 


Forty-first Meeting, New England Association of Gas 

Engineers. 

— 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, ) 
East Bosron, January 16th, 1911. § 

‘ The 4ist annual meeting of the New England Association of Gas 
Engineers will be held at Young’s Hotel, Boston, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, February 15 and 16, 1911. Papers bearing on various 
branches of our business are being prepared. The annual dinner 
will be held Wednesday evening, February 15. 

An invitation to visit the installation of vertical retorts at Provi- 
dence has been received from the Providence Gas Company. 
the first plant of this kind, on a large scale, to be built in this country, 
and will be of great interest to the members. If a sufficient number 
indicate their intention of going, special cars will be attached to train 
leaving Boston at 1:03 p.M., Thursday, February 16, and taken direct 
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to gas works on arrival in Providence, where lunch will be served 
and the works inspected, pei the cars attached to train due to arrive 
in Boston at 6:30 P.M. Cost of trip will be about $2. 

Please indicate on inclosed card if you expect to go on this trip, so 
that arrangements can be made with the Railroad Company. 

Any suggestions for the meeting, questions for the box, or applica- 
tions for membership, should be sent to the Secretary at your earliest 


convenience. Yours truly, N. W. GIFFORD, Secretary. 








BRIEFLY TOLD. 
— 

JANUARY MEETING, PHILADELPHIA SkcTION, ILLUMINATING ENGIN- 
EERING SocieTy.—The January meeting of the Philadelphia Section 
of the Illuminating Engineering Society, 
20th inst. The meeting was preceded by a dinner served in the Hotel 
Continental, at which 30 members and guests were present. Euter- 
taining features of this assembly were the recitations of Messrs. Gran 
ville and Monville, of the local electric company. The meeting 
proper convened as usual in the rooms of the Philadelphia Edison 
Company, at 8 P.M., with William J. Serrill in the chair and about 
85 in attendance. The paper of the evening, entitled ‘* Acetylene 
Buoy Lighting,” by Mr. David Ahldin, as read by the author, 
covered one particular type of acetylene lighting, and, in spite of the 
many references to other ‘‘inferior’’ methods, there was much that 
was both interesting and instructive. The acetylene gas 
stored in tanks under 10 atmospheres in tne presence of acetone, and 
5,000-candle power hours can be obtained per cubic foot of tank. The 
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system has two features of importance, one being the rapidity with 


which flashes may be obtained, the shortest covering ;'5 of a second. 


> 6 
The other feature is the device controlling the lighting and ex- 
tinguishing, which is arranged so that during daylight or sunlight 


the light is extinguished, and during fog or in the night it is lighted. 
The method used to obtain this result consists of two metal rods with 


sooty, coating, ipo athir Hh a light selecting costing. Pegau”’ " Shes 
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sunlight or daylight the rod painted black expands and closes”: N 30 

outlet. It is estimated that the so-called sun valve will show a My) 191 s 
ing of 40 per cent. in the quantity of gas used. A most comm gh: a 
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able feature of the paper was the apparatus exhibited. The disqus* 
sion which followed was participated in by Messrs. Serrill, Aaron, 
Morton, Owens and others. It was not of thecritical order, and fortu 
nately the question of cost did not obtain much prominence. 


A Y&ar’s RESULTS, PHILADELPHIA PHOTOMETRICAL LABORATORY, 
U. G. I. Company.—The photometrical laboratory of the United Gas 
Improvement Company, which was described at length in the issue 
of the JournA& dated October 25, 1909, has now been in operation for 


over a year, and the very practical matters which have been taken 
up give some indication of the needs of such an institution. A few 


of these are as follows: Testing lamps to determine light characteris- 
tics and efficiencies with gas of varying pressure and specific gravity. 
Testing lamps to determine causes of mechanical defects. Designing 
of reflectors and illumination installations. Testing of numerous 
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automatic lighting devices, calibration of pentane lamps, instruments. 
meters, etc. Testing anti-freezing devices. Tests showing effect of 
humidity on gas mantle efficiencies. The laboratory is under the 
general supervision of Mr. W. J. Serrill, and is managed by Mr. C. O. 
Bond. The work in contemplation gives promise of much that is of 
even greater importance than the foregoing. 





_ THe MUELLER Company’s EpucaTIONAL Sgssions.—Following an 
established custom all of the H. Mueller Manufacturing Company’s 
traveling salesmen met with the firm a short time ago, to hold daily 
sessions for 10 days, reviewing the regular lines of goods and giving 
close study to the hew lines which the Company is constantly bring- 
ing out. The mourning and afternoon sessions were directed to close 
application, and each eyening the salesmen had many social diver- 
sions. The entire party was domiciled at the St. Nicholas, Decatur’s 
leading hotel, and it was a great reunion time, as many of the men 
only see éach other on the occasion of the annual gathering. The 
Decatur Club, a social organization of business men, threw their 
rooms open to the salesmen, and the Country Club, the leading social 
organization, did likewise, and several times during their stay the 
salesmen were special guests of these organizations. The annual 
meeting of the ‘‘49 Club,” a secret organization of the salesmen, was 
an occasion of hilarity and good fellowship. There were 3 candidates 
for initiation: Earl Mann, General Sales Manager; W. L. Jett and 
E. 8. Stebbins, new additions to the ‘‘ road force.’ An improvised 
lodge room was fitted up in the warehouse and the ceremonies lasted 
several hours. W. F. Hennessy, of the Company’s Eastern division 
road force, was elected President of the Club. The salesmen are all 
back on the job again prepared for a year of hustling. The year 1910 
was the biggest in the Mueller Company’s history. The factory was 
in operation day and night throughout the year, every department 
working full time. Excepting 6 legal holidays, which are always 
observed by the Company, only 4 days’ time was actually lost by the 
Company during the year. Two of these were occasioned by the 
death of Mr. Henry Mueller, one by the Annual Picnic of the em- 
ployees, the other on account of the State Fair, at Springfield. it be- 
ing the policy of the Company to set aside one day each year for the 


employees to attend this event. The Company is preparing for a big 
business in 1911.—M. 





MEMORIAL MINUTE TO THE LATE MR. FREDERICK LINES BRADLEY, 
BY THE SociEty OF Gas LiGHTING.—Appended is a copy of the Report 
of the Committee appointed by the Society of Gas Lighting, to pre- 
pare a suitable Memorial on the death of Mr. Frederick Lines Brad. 
ley, which was presented and read at the meeting held January 12th : 

Frederick Lines Bradley, Superintending-Engineer of the 99th 
street Station of the Consolidated Gas Company. of New York city, 
died from an attack of pneumonia, December 4th, 1910, in the 61st 
year of his age. He was born in the city of New Haven, Conn., 
March 26, 1850, of old New England stock, and married, June 17, 
1879, Miss Arabella T. Randolph, of this city, who survives him. At 
the time of his death, he was a member of *‘ The New England So- 
ciety,”” Society of Colonial Wars,’’ and the ‘* Sons of the Revolu- 
tion.’’ He was educated in the city of his birth, and after reaching 
manhood’s estate came to New York city, and, in 1876, was emploved 
as Clerk of Works, of the New York Gas Light Company, under Mr. 
Chas. Cc. Mowton, the Engineer of the Company, gradually advanc- 
ing until, at the time of consolidation of the various companies in 
the city in 1884, he was one of the Works Assistant Superintendents. 
About the year 1885 he was placed in charge of the 99th street Station, 
and a short time afterwards the 111th street plant was also placed in 
his charge. His connection with the gas companies in New York 
city covers a period of nearly 35 years, and those who knew him had 
reason to think he was to give many more years of service. He was 
a charter member of the American Gas Institute, having affiliated 
from the American Gas Light Association, and was elected to mem- 
bership in the Society of Gas Lighting in 1892, and was also a mem- 
ber of the Society of Gas Engineering, of New York city. We, who 
have been closely connected with him for many years, feel that in 
his death we have lost an earnest co-worker and a dear friend, and 
the words of one of his long-time friends and associate-member in 
this Society, express the feelings and sentiments of those who knew 
him well, when he said: ‘' Life with him was no holiday scene ; but 
of strenuous labor and activity. Beneath a somewhat reserved de- 
meanor there was a kind heart, that spread sunshine and flowers in 
the paths of all who gained his confidence.” If he has impressed his 
sterling virtues of heart and head on his associates, he will not have 
lived in vain. We cannot honor his memory more than by follow- 
ing his example. GEORGE E. Woops, | 

A. H. STRECKER, Vitesiaten. 
ARTHUR H. EL.ioTr, } 





CURRENT MENTION— 


_AN informal meeting of the Empire State Gas and Electric Associa- 
tion will be held on February 1, at Binghamton, N. Y. No special 
subjects for discussion have been assigned in advance of the meeting, 
but topics of interest will be taken up. ‘ 


Me. W. J. McCabe has been appointed Superintendent of Manu- 
facture to the Oskaloosa (Ia.) Gas Company, vice Marvin Cook re- 


signed. The latter goes to Atlantic, Ia., there to take service unde 
Mr. Campbell Fair. : 


So great have been the ravages through electrolytic action on"the 


main and service pipes of the New Britain (Conn.) Gas Light Cum-, 


pany, that Secretary Sloper was empowered to secure the services of 
two electrical experts to determine whether or not the local trolley 
company was responsible for the damage. There is little doubt, how- 
ever, that the trolley folks are the real offenders. 


Tue Laclede Gas Company, St. Louis, Mo., has arranged for an in- 
crease in its capital stock of $2,000,000, and it has been determined to 
issue 40 per cent. of this as a bonus to shareholders who agree to take 
up the second 50 per cent. at 110. 


A New domestic post card is being issued by the Post Oftice Depart- 
ment, designed primarily for index and library purposes. It is smaller 
than previous issues -3 by 5 inches—and white with red printing. 
The stamp is a profile head of Abraham Linc oln looking to the left. 
The new card will be issued in sheets of 18, when desired in that 
form for printing purposes. The sheets are 2 cards wide by 9 cards 


long. To be valid for postage the cards must be cut to regulation 
size. 








Publications. 
scancieilieesines 
The Gas World Year Book, 1911.—Directory of Gas Undertakings 
in Great Britain and its Possessions, with Buyers’ Guide and -Handy 
Tables ; 9 by 13 inches; pp. 213. Price $3. 


The Annual British Directory contains nearly 70 more pages of 
matter than that for 1910, and although the number of undertakings 
has been reduced from 1,641 to 1,628, the output shows an increase 
of over 44 billion cubic feet in the British Isles. 

The summary of these statisties reads as follows : 


Summary of Directory Statistics. 








Yo. of 

Gas | Public 
Un- Annual Make. No. of No. of No, of | Lamps, 
der- Cubic Feet. Con Slot Cookers. 

tak- sumers, | Meters, T: tal. 
ings. | 





England and Wales : 
Companies and | 

private owners.. 1,029 125,279,677,000 3,582,106 1,992,779 1,945,825 |392,403 

Local authorities.| 226) 51,213,863,000'1,889,779 806,321 552,662 /241,22U 





Scotland : 
Compavies and 

private owners..| 206 2,784,520,000, 192,981, 58,188 36.613) 21,565 
Local authorities.| 57 14,208,935,000 642,676 143,102 144,307) 72,158 


Ireland: 
Compavies and 
private owners.. 85 2,825,815,000) 102,964, 53,203 47,298) 13,036 
Local authorities.| 25  2,770,923,000, 90,767; 30,910 20,866) 14,643 














Total... soo. a 199,083, 733,000|6,501 ,273 3,084,503 2,747,671 |754,930 











Recent Patent Issues. 


Prepared for the American Gas LiGHT JOURNAL by Roya E. Burn- 
HAM, solicitor of patents and counselor in patent causes, 833 Bond 
Building, Washington, D. C., from whom illustrations and speci- 


fications of any patent mentioned below may be obtained for 10 
cents. 





980,918. Gas Generator. H. Brousseau, New York City, assignor of 
one-half to M. Stern, New York City. 

980,923. Gas Producer. G. P. Davis, Detroit, Mich. 4 

981,011. Burner Mouthpiece for Incandescent Gas Burners. G. 
Schuchardt, Rixdorf, near Berlin, Germany. 

981,061. Apparatus for Manufacturing Producer Gas. G. C. Carson, 
San Francisco, Cal., assignor to Universal Sanitary Reduction and 
Power Company. 

981,174. Valve Controlled Mechanism for Gas and Other Fluids. H. 
V. Cornell, Denver, Col. 

981,188. Gas Cleaning Apparatus. W. W. Gore, Olympia, Wash., 
and F. G. Hobart, Beloit, Wis., assignors to Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago, Ills. 

981,206. Gas Fixture. W. Lumley. East Conneaut, O. 

981.344. Coke and Gas Oven. L. Wilputte, Joliet, Ills., assignor to 
H. Koppers, Essen-on-the-Ruhr, Germany. 

981,413. Gas Generator. H. Graham, Kerrmoor, Pa. 

981,573. Gas Burner. L. F. Knoderer, Columbus, O. 

981,606. Cut-off Valve for Gas Jets. T. A. Barrett, Wilkes Barre, 
Pa., assignor of 24/100 to C. A. McDade and 25/100 to H. L. Wer- 
minghaus, same place. 

981,630. Valve for Gas Burners. C. R. Franks, Chicago, Ills. 

981,651. Apparatus for and Method of Operating Gas Generator 
Grates. E. Hilger, Dusseldorf, Germany. 

981,708. Water Gas Producer. B. Spitzer, Frankfort-on the-Main, 
Germany, assignor to the Corporation of Dellwik-Fleischer Wasser- 











gas Gesellschaft M. B. H., same place. 

981,779. Incandescent Gas Burner. O. Mannesmann, Remscheid, 
Germany. 

981,855. Gas Burner. C: Hoff, Cincinnati, O., assignor of one-half 
to Frederick Hofman, same place. 

982,205. Gas Range. M. J. Green, Rockford, IIls., assiguor to Eclipse 
Gas Stove Company, same place. 
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[OFFICIAL RepoRT—ASs APPROVED BY COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION. — 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 155. } 
THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING, AMERICAN GAS 
INSTITUTE. 


ein ats 
HeLv IN New York City, OcTosper 19TH TO 2IsT (INCLUSIVE), 1910. 


Second Day - AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The President—We will start the afternoon session with the paper 
by Mr. James 8. Kennedy, entitled 
APPARATUS DESIGNED FOR REMOTE CONTROL OF DIS. 
TRICT PRESSURE. 
Mr. Kennedy then read his paper, which was illustrated with stere- 
opticon slides. 





Modern gas consuming appliances are mostly of the atmospheric or 
Bunsen burner type, in which the necessary air is injected and mixed 
with the gas before it reaches the zone of combustion. As the injec- 
tion of air is caused by the pressure of the gas, the proper operation 
of all such appliances necessarily depends to a large extent on the gas 
pressure and its uniformity. 

In the distribution of gas to consumers it follows, therefore, that, 
next to quality, the most important factor contributing to efficient 
service is a sufficient street main pressure maintained uniformly. 
This condition is entirely ideal but is usually impossible in practice. 
It is not possible to maintain the same pressure throughout the entire 
district at all times, but it is possible to maintain a fairly uniform 
pressure at most consumer's services, which is more important to the 
consumer than the amount or value of the pressure, provided the lat- 
ter is sufficient to properly operate his appliances. 

In most cities the conditions which render absolute uniformity im- 
possible are variations in elevation, position or distance from point of 
supply, irregularities in the quantity of gas consumed and times of 
consumption, and sometimes iusuflicient pipe capacity with inefticient 
pressure-controlling apparatus. In some localities topographical 
elevations vary several hundred feet and often include areas in which 
large districts differ materially in level from adjacent districts. This 
condition is further aggravated by the height of buildings, business 
and dwelling, in which gas is consumed in large and irregular 
quantities. However, if the location ofthe holders and feeder mains 
brings the consumers within reasonable pipe distance from points of 
supply and serves them through mains of ample capacity the difli- 
culties are lessened. 

The peak load variation, however, is usually very marked and as- 
sumed characteristic peak loads are shown graphically on Plates IL., 
IIl.,1V.andV. Plate II. illustrates by a curve the output of a large 
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Plate Il. 





of controlling or governing apparatus, which is operated either man- 
ually, semi or wholly-automatically, to preserve certain predeter 
mined pressure conditions in the street mains. Originally, in the early 
days of gas history, the gas engineer could supply his district direct 
from a single-lift, light-weight holder. Later, however, increased 
consumption required greater storage capacity, necessitating multiple- 
lift holders, giving pressures which varied with the number of lifts 
cupped. The extended use of gas through a variety of consuming 
devices and irregular consumption produced conditions which re- 
quired some form of governor inserted between the holder and the 
street main to properly supply gas to the district in quantities suffi 
cient to meet the varying demands, and at pressures suitable to the 
appliances consuming same. 

Station governors were gradually developed to meet these require- 
ments and are to-day universally known and used in two well de 
fined forms, the so-called ‘‘balanced’’ governor and the 
matic.” 


* auto- 
The balanced governor is really semi-automatic in its 
operation and is the more universally used. It is a sensitive regu- 
lating valve carried by a float or inverted bell operating in a water 
seal, the float being influenced and supported by the outlet pressure 
and suitably counterbalanced by adjustable weights, the resultant 
effect being that the area of port or valve opening is automatically 
varied, so as to maintain a constant predetermined outlet pressure. 
The outlet pressure is changed manually by a readjustment of the 
counterweights, this operation being necessary at different hours of 
the day to meet the varying demands for gas for lighting or cooking 
purposes. 

The automatic governor is self-loading, the readjustment of the 
counterweighting being performed automatically, usually by a trans- 
fer of a liquid, either water or mercury, to or from a reservoir on top 
of the float or bel!. This automatic actuation is performed by the 
variation in the volume of gas flowing, or the draught from the 
/maius, producing an increased initial pressure to the street main a; 
‘the times when same is required and suitably decreasing same as the 
|demand for gas becomes less. 
| The successful operation of an automatic governor is only possible, 
| however, within certain limits of maximum and minimum ouilet 
| pressure, and it cannot be operated to control districts which are sup 
| plied or ‘‘ backed up’ by gas coming from other sources. Further- 
‘eas the automatic governor is operated more particularly by the 





pressure conditions existing close to the governor or valve house and 
|is not much influenced by the pressure in distant areas where proper 
| regulation is really more important. 

It was formerly the practice to arrange and adjust the governor or 
valve outlet pressures to meet the variable demand by a predeter- 
mined schedule, which was arranged 
in accordance with the hour of the 
day, the season of the year or ex- 
perience obtained from a study of the 
charts of: a number of recording 
gauges installed over an entire dis- 
trict. Experience has shown, how- 
ever, that even the most careful pre- 
arrangement of the governor pres- 
sure does not produce reasonable 
uniformity throughout the district 
for well-known reasons. A pressure 
schedule worked out from a study of 
the previous day’s district pressure 
charts often proves on the following 
day to have been either inadequate 
or excessive. Sudden changes in 
weather conditions often upset such 
schedules, leaving the entire situation 
in the hands of the valveman and 
his discretion does not always rise 
successfully to the occasion. Plates 
VI. and VII. show assumed charac- 
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city fora year. This curve is plotted on percentage values of the | teristic charts of the governor and district pressures which are 


daily 24 hour output during each month of the year. Plate III. illus- | typical of these efforts to secure uniform pressure. 
trates, by similarly constructed curves, the hourly variations in the| The inher®nt weakness of this system is the extent to which the per- 
output, during one day in winter and one day in summer. Plate IV. | sonal responsibility or discretion of the governor attendant enters 


shows the record chart of the governor delivery pressure in a typical into the problem, and what might be termed the ‘‘ time lag”’ or the 


district during one day in winter. Plate V. shows the governor pres- | inability to know results until after it is too late to correct them. 


sure on the same district during one day in summer. | These conditions indicated the necessity for a system of instantaneous 


In the distribution of gas, the means employed to regulate the flow | information and operation by means of pressure signals or indicating 
from the storage holder to the street main usually include some form | devices, whereby pressures at points distant from the valve house 
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s 6 7 valve man, so that the governor or 
outlet pressures could be immedi- 
ately adjusted to suit the require- 
ments of the distant area in the dis- 





a trict. The importance of the service 
t0- required an apparatus that was simple 

Pe in operation, at least in its electrical 

functions, and would automatically 

n- give visual indications that could 

: =. not be varied or altered by line or 
battery trouble, temporary suspension 

: so- of service, etc. In other words, the 
apparatus should be operated with- 

= out the use of variable resistances, 

r 3o- changes of current strength, or re- 
fy P versals of polarity, and should give 


indications of definite pressure val- 
ues, avoiding the necessity of check- 
ing or comparison by telephone or 
otherwise. A few such devices were 
Plate IIE. known to be in use in this country, 
but upon investigation were found 


~ 
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j } 
i Station Chart Showing Pressure on a Typical Distric i yi inte 
t . yp District During one Day in Winter, Station Pressure Chart Showing Pressure Adjusted According to a Prearranged 
; Schedule. 
' 





Station Chart of Pressure on the same District as Plate IV. During one Day in Summer. y - 2 


would be instantly signalled or indicated by electrical means to$the 








District Pressure Chart Showing the Result, 
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lacking in some of the above requirements. One in strument was 
imported from France but could not be operated successfully. An 
apparatus was designed especially for this service to meet the re- 
quirements outlined above and which is hereafter described as the 
‘‘Telemetric Pressure Gauge,’’ shown in Plates VIII., IX., X. and 
XI. 

These instruments are intended to be installed at various points in 
the district, the transmitters being located at points which would give 
the best results for the surrounding district, and the indicators located 
in the valve houses supplying the districts. They are operated on 
electric circuits. Plates XII. and XIII. show typical results obtained 
from the use of these instruments. Plate XII. is the station chart 
and Plate XIII. is the record of the distant pressure. No matter wha! 
variations take place in the consumption out in the district, the sta- 
tion has instant information of the situation. In valve houses where 
a pressure man is constantly watching pressures, it is possible, by 
the use of an electrical indicator, to dispense with a governor, the 
regula tion being performed by hand-operated valves. 

The apparatus is shown in Plates VIII., IX. and X. Plate VIIL 

















Plate VAIi.—Trausmitter of U. T. P. Gauge with Cabinet, Tank, etc, 


shows the transmitter mounted in a cabinet, containing a tank with 
a float which is connected with the street main and is influenced by 
the pressure therein so as to rise and fall as the latter fluctuates. 
Plate IX. shows a'larger view of the transmitter movement. This 
instrument is located out on the district at the distant point which is 
generally 2 or 3 miles from the valve house. On top of float a vertical 
rack communicates its motion toa sensitive differential gear mechanism 
which is also partof a weight-driven clockwork gearing held in check 
by an electromagnet. This magnet is in the electrical circuit which ex- 
tends from the transmitter to the indicator (Plate X.)in the valve house. 
When the pressure chang>s, the transmitter mechanism operates and 
transmits the proper signal to the indicator. The theory of operation 
is shown diagrammatically in Plate XI. The pointer of the indicator 
(Plate X.) always points to a figure on the graduated dial which is 














Plate IX.—Transmitter Movement of U. T. P. Gauge. 

















Plats: X —Indicator U. T. P. Gauge. 
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the pressure at the distant transmitter. Whenever the pressure at the 
transmitter changes, the indicator pointer changes synchronously, 
operating with a perceptible click which attracts the attention of the 
valve man. If he adjusts or changes the governor or outlet pressure 
the indicatar pointer will, after the lapse of 15 or 20 seconds, the in- 
terval required by the gas wave to reach the distant transmitter, re- 
spond to the change and shift its position to a new indication. The 
accuracy of the indicator can be tested and verified at any time by 
simply breaking the circuit by depressing a test key. This will cause 
the pointer to move around the dial one revolution and resume its 





previous position, but in doing so it will pause quite perceptibly at 
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Chart of Station Pressure on a District Equipped with U. T. P. Gauge. 
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Chart of the Listant District Pressure Showiug the Result. 
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the **zero ’’ of the dial to exhibit or indicate its synchronism with the 
transmitter. The correct position of the pointer is thus easily verified 
or established. Line trouble is indicated by the pointer assuming a 
position midway between the graduations and failing to respond to 
the test key. After the line has been restored to proper working 
order the indicator will instantly indicate the existing correct pres- 
sure, not the last pressure before the breakdown. 

The transmitter requires to be wound at regular intervals. The 
form illustrated in Plates VIII. and IX. will drive the indicator 
pointer around the dial about 500 times with one winding. The in- 
strument is also made self-winding, the motive power being obtained 
from local batteries. Several indicators can be used on the same cir- 
cuit, are non interfering and operate in unison. In some cases where 
two valve houses deliver gas into the same district, one transmitter is 
used with an indicator in each valve house and, by proper instruc 
tions, the control of the pressure is divided between the two valve 
houses. 

The amount of current required by these instruments is about 0.070 
ampere, which can be usually supplied by the local telepone com- 
pany from central energy transmitter batteries. In some cases the 
battery power is supplied by a group of ordinary gravity or bluestone 
batteries, the number depending on the resistance of the line. These, 
require renewals about once in 3 months. The up-keep of the instru- 





ments is small and, with regular inspection, they give excellent ser- 
vice. Only one circuit is required for each transmitter and a single 
wire with ground return may be used. 

The electrical functions are extremely simple, the instruments be- 
ing operated by impulses automatically impressed on the circuit by 
the transmitter simply ‘‘ breaking and making ”’ the circuit a certain 
number of times in succession with a regularity of intervals, except 
one, which throws the ‘‘ pause ’’ or verification test when the pointer 
reaches the zero of the dial. No reversals of polarity or variable re- 
sistances are used, as these methods are known to be unreliable and 
subject to serious variations from line or battery trouble. If the 
water level in the transmitter is correctly maintained, the indications 
are error proof, which is a valuable feature in gas distribution when 
it is realized what a serious situation would be created by having an 
abnormally low pressure on the district but apparently correct on 
the indicator. 

The instrument may be further applied to the actual operation of 
the governor without manual intervention, causing the indicator to 
automatically adjust the governor pressure to maintain a predeter- 
mined pressure at the distant transmitter. A diagram showing the 
operation of this apparatus is shown in Plate XIV. It has been in 
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YISTANT GOVERNOR CONTROL. 














Plate X1V,—Distant Control Governor. Diagram Showing Method of Operation. 


successful operation on one district for over a year. The transmitter 
remains the same, but a special controlling indicator is substituted 
which loads and unloads the governor so as to change or adjust its 
pressure i response to the distant pressure at the transmitter which 
it maintains constant. Byshifting a plug at the indicator the distant 
pressure or setting can be changed. The indicator, besides operating 
the governor, indicates the distant pressure, and other indicators of 
the usual form (Plate X.) can be inserted at other points in the cir- 
cuit, as, for instance, in the superintendent’s office, thus giving 
complete supervision and verification of the operation of the ap- 
paratus. In case of line trouble the status of the governor is 
reduced to that of an ordinary balanced governor, maintaining the 
pressure at its last loading, and capable of being adjusted manually 
in the usual manner. This contingency can be indicated by an alarm 
bell or other means. 

The special controlling indicator loads and unloads’ the governor 
by shifting the position of a weight on a floating lever connected 
with the governor arm, through the agency of a motor, which may 
be operated from an electric light circuit or by battery power. Plates 
XV. and XVL. are charts showing the automatic operation of this 
apparatus, Plate XV. being the governor pressure and Plate XVI. 
the controlled distant pressure which is controlled within a range of 
one tenth. 

Plate XVII. shows a photograph of an apparatus for signalling 
pressure audibly by means of an electrically operated sound produc- 
ing device, such as a single stroke bell, a telegraph sounder, ete. An 
instrument of this type has been in use in one installation for 30 
years giving good results. Before the telemetric gauge was developed, 
other instruments of this type were installed and are still in use. 
While they are simple in operation and give positive pressure sigaals 
they have the disadvantage of being non-visual and non-automatic. 
In order to ascertain the distant pressure, the attendant must interro- 
gate the apparatus by depressing a key, listening and counting the 
strokes of a bell. If he forgets to frequently press the key, he is 
not informed of any change in the distant pressure. 

The transmitter consists of a tank with float influenced by the 
street main pressure, and which carries a rack geared with a clock- 
work mechanism. Each change of pressure shifts the position of a 
contact finger with reference to a drum, the cylindrical surface of 
which contains a number of notches variously arranged and posi- 
tioned. The gearing is weight-driven and is held in check by an 
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Chart of Station Pressure on District Automatically Operated and Controlled by Dis 
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Chart of Distant District Pressure Showing the Result, 


electromagnet which is included in the main circuit. A circuit break- 
ing key and a single stroke bell or sounder are located in the valve 
house at the distant end and also included in the circuit. When the 
circuit is opened and closed again by depressing the key, the electro- 
magnet of the transmitter releases the mechanism and permits the 
drum to make one revolution. In doing so the contact finger falls 
into several notches on the periphery of the drum and breaks the cir- 
cuit a certain number of times, depending on the position of the con- 
tact finger, which is controlled by the height of the float. The num- 
ber of strokes on the bell or sounder in the valve house is thus made 
to indicate the distant pressure. The transmitter requires winding 
daily. 

Another type of apparatus is shown in Plate XVIII. (transmitter) 
and Plate XIX. (indicator). One instrument of this type has been in 
use in one installation for several years. The indications are both 
visual and automatic, and the indicator, besides indicating the pres- 
sure on a dial, makes a record of same on a time-revol ved chart. 

The transmitter is connected by a cord to the pressure arm of a float 
gauge, which is influenced by the pressure in the street main. The 
cord passes over a drum, the pressure fluctuations causing the drum 
to rotate partially in either direction. When the pressure rises a unit 





the mechanism closes the circuit for a moment and transmits an im- 











Plate XVII,—Transmitter of Pressure Signalling Machine, In licating Pressur : 

ata D’stance by Strokes on a Bell or Sounder. 
pulse in one direction to the distant indicator. When the pressure 
falls a unit an impulse is transmitted in the reverse direction. The 
indicator is equipped with a special form of polarized relay, which, 
when influenced by a positive impulse, closes a local circuit, which 
operates an electromagnet, giving an up stroke to the indicating hand 
through a ratchet and paw]. When a negative impulse is received 
the relay closes another local circuit operating a down stroke magnet, 
which drives the pointer down a unit by means of another ratchet 
and pawl. 

This gauge, with careful inspection and frequent comparison, gives 
fair results. In gas distribution work, however, it. is open to the 
very serious objection of being operated on open etreuit, which ren 
ders it capable of indicating pressure when the line of battery may be 
at fault or out of commission. It requires frequent checking by com- 
parison over telephone, which, at night time, when its service is of 
greatest value, is objectionable. 

In conclusion it may be stated that the service necessary to give 
satisfactory results to heating and lighting consumers is one which 
requires instantaneous information and control of the distribution 
pressure in distant areas in order that a fair uniformity may be ob- 
tained. This is best obtained by electrical means, either as outlined 
above or by some other method producing equivalent results: 

Any apparatus, device or method of operation which improves the 
service between a public utility corporation and its patrons, serves a 
very useful purpose, whether it be for transportation, light, heat, 
physical energy or intelligence. {Plates XVIIIL.-XX., see p. 200. } 

Discussion. 

The Presigent —Mr. Kennedy has given us a very interesting paper, 
and its lines may be found useful in many cases where pressure is 
regulated by ordinances. Mr. W. EF. McKay. 

Mr. McKay—I am asked to read this contribution to the discussion 
for Dr. J. T. Wing, of the Boston Consolidated C 


‘é 


ompany: 
We have used a ‘“‘ Unison Telemetric ” pressure gauge as a pre- 
caution against blowing the seals of purifiers, indicating in the ex 
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Plate XVIIT.—Transmitter of Dib- 


ble’s Pressure Indicator, (Note.—The 


transmitter is mounted over the 
clock of a pressure recording gauve 
and connected to the pev-car: ying 
urm by a eord at the rear ) 


hauster house about } mile away, and 


are well satisfied with the system. | 
The dial is graduated to indicate 4 | 


inches, from 16 inches to 27 inches, 
and the frequent changes of pressure 
are reliably indicated. Unfortunately 
we located the transmitter in the 
rurifying house and found it im 
possible to prevent the lime and ox 
ide dust and the corrosive gases from 
destroying the electric connections. 
This trouble is overcome if the appa- 
ratus is placed where it has a reason- 
able chance to stay in good order. 

A vote of thanks was then duly 
carried to Mr. Kennedy for his paper. 

The President—The next paper is 
by Mr. H. L. Underhill on 
PUMPS FOR GAS WORKS PUR 

POSES. 

The author asked that the paper be 
read by title. 

The President—In order to save 
time,. Mr. Underhill will consider his 
paper as read, we thank him just the 
same for his labor and the trouble in 
preparing the paper. 

The process of gas manufacture de 
pends to a considerable extent on the 
continuous operation of numerous 
auxiliary apparatus, among which 
pumps occupy a very important posi 
tion, yet as a rule no other part of 
the plant’s mechanical equipment re- 
ceives less attention in selection, at 
tendance or repair. The fact that 
pumps will continue to operate, al 
though in a very inefficient condition, 
coupled with the difficulty of ascer 
taining their power consumption, has 
led to their neglect. 


Plate XIX,—Indicator of Dibbie’s Pressur. 
Indicater. 
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Plate X X.-— Gauge Roar?d in a ¥alve House in New York City. The Arch Gav-ges In- 
dicate the Pressure on Outlets of District Governors, the Bristol Gauges Directly 
Above Record this Pressure, and the Telemetric Indicators and Bells Indicate the 
Distant Pressure Produced by Same in Kach District. 


In the following pages an attempt has been made to discuss gas 
works pumping apparatus in relation to its installation and mainten- 
ance, also the suitableness of types and materials of construction for 
various gas works services. 

Installation, Care and Maintenance of Pumps.—If possible, all 
pumps should be put on a suitable foundation in a convenient as well 
as a clean place; however, if conditions demand their installation in 
a dusty location all external moving parts should be protected by 
canvas or, preferably, light metal removable covers. Special care 
should be taken to so place the pump as to provide accessibility and 
room for the removal of pistons, rods or other. parts subject to wear. 
These precautions, with the additional ones regarding air chambers 
mentioned below, will reduce to a minimum wear due to vibration or 
grit and dirt. If possible pumps should not be located in out of the 
way or unfrequented places. When exposed to view they generally 
receive better attention, and their installation in groups in a pump 
room is especially desirable. 

A steam pump should receive as much attention as a steam engine. 
All repairs and adjustment should be looked after by a competent 
mechanic, who should see that all pump parts especially subject to 
wear are kept in stock. Pumps should be thoroughly inspected at 
regular intervals. This period should be governed entirely by the 
class and amount of work required of the pump. Many unpleasant 
occurrences and accidents can be thus avoided, as well as preventing 
the excessive loss of efficiency due to wear. It is very important that 
ill parts of the pump cylinders be made of proper metal to withstand 
chemical action of the liquids handled (see table No. 3). 

Every effort should be made to maintain direct-acting steam pumps 
up to their full stroke, so as to obtain their full capacity and prevent 
loss of steam through excessive clearance. Simplex pumps seldom 
short stroke, but duplex are very liable to do so, thereby reducing 
their efficiency. 

The installation of suction and discharge air chambers to prevent 
water hammer is desirable on all types of reciprocating pumps. They 
should be from 2 to 4 times the volume of the water cylinder in sim- 
lex pumps and from 1 to 3 times the volume in duplex. pumps, ac- 
ording to the speed and pressure. In both cases the air chambers 
should be high in proportion to their diameter, which, in the case of 
the suction air chamber, should be the same as the suction pipe. Suc- 
tion air chambers should be so located that the energy of mamentum 
of the column of water can be cushioned directly by the confined air 
(see ‘‘ Comparative Value of Different Arrangements of Suction Air 
Chambers on Pumps,” by F. Meriam Wheeler, Vol. 22, Trans. A.S. 
M.E.). Both suction and discharge air chambers of important pumps 
should be provided with gauge glasses for ascertaining the amount 
of air in them. 

Water should not occupy more than } of the air chambers, and in 
high speed pumps it is often found necessary to supply air to the dis- 
| charge air chamber. 

Suction and discharge piping should have as few bends as possible, 
and where bends are required they should be of the long-turn design, 
especially in suction piping. Where long suction pipes are neces 
sary, the size called for by the pump should not extend for more than 
200 feet from the pump, the additional pipe being of a size larger, and 
jitin turn increasing one size every 200 feet; the connections between 
ithe various sizes being made by long, tapered reducers. 
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Foot valves, with strainers of design capable of being easily raised 
for cleaning while in operation, are desirable 
containing the 
suction pipes. 


1 


pumping liquid 
desirable 


when 


refuse; foot valve being especially on long 
In some cases either single or twin, readily-accessible 
strainers, placed in line near source of supply, will be found desirable. 
Suction pipes should wherever possible be installed so as to drain to 
ward the source of supply without pockets either for the collection of 
air or be 


the gate or over should 


sediment. Suetion and discharge valves should either of 


angle globe types, and all 3 inches or 
the outside-screw, flanged pattern. 


be of 
Valves in the suction pipe should have the stems carefully packed 
and kept tight; air leaks in valve stem packing boxes are too often 


overlooked. he materials of construction of all parts of the suction 


and discharge piping, valves, etc., should receive the same considera 
tion as the pump. Steam pipes leading to a pump should be so ar 
ranged that the water of condensation, while the pump is idle, does 


not pass through the steam chest and cylinder and wash off the lubri- 
cating oil. Drip cocks should be attached to the steam pipes, and all 
large steam supply pipes should have separators with steam traps. 
There are many types of regulators for controlling the pressure dé 
livered by sieam driven pumps, but as a rule some make of steam re 
ducing valve (preferably metallic diaphragm ) be 
most desirable, owing to the fact that the troubles incidental to small 
pressure pipes from the usual pump governor to the discharge line are 
done away with, as none are required. 


without will found 


Engine or turbine driven pumps 
should also be fitted with maximum and minimum speed control de- 
vices, and, in common with all automatically controlled pumps on in- 
termittent flow 


discharge lines. 


service, should have automatic relief valves on their 


Boiler feed pumps should be fitted with regulators designed to al- 


ways maintain a pressure any desired amount greater than the boiler 
pressure, regardless of the variation of the latter. 


In selecting auto 


matic regulators or governors, care should be taken they are of such 
a size that they will open sufficiently to prevent wire drawing. 
The packing of pumps should receive care and consideration. The 


rods and plungers should be packed just tight enough to prevent more 
than moderate leakage, and the packing renewed often enough to keep 
it tight and pliable, in which state it readily absorbs oil. Oil packing 
will upon examination be frequently found hard and full of sand and 
grit which naturally have a tendency to cut the rod. There are numer- 
ous styles and makes of metallic and non-metallic packing on the mar- 
ket. Efforts should be made to use metallic packing on all iron or 
steel steam rods above 1 inch diameter, provided the same part of the 
rod not enter both 
Owing to the fact that 


does steam and water cylinder boxes. 


all packing boxes on pumps are 
small and shallow, special care must be taken in selecting packing of 
the proper quality and size. 


packing 
almost too 
Tt should be put in with a view of secur 
ing the greatest possible degree of elasticity, so that the rod or plunger 
may be kept fairly tight with the least pressure on the packing. When 
cutting packing rings the length should be such that the ends do not 
come together when set 
a hard packing. 
increases. 


up. A soft packing should be cut shorter than 
both cases rings are cut the diameter 
This is done to allow for the greater linear expansion of 
the larger rings. 


In shorter as 
Rings should be put in so as to break joints, thus 
preventing leakage through them. When inserting packing, the rings 
should be put in one at a time, using a piece of hardwood for push- 
ing them to the bottom of the packing box and firmly against one an- 
other. The packing box should be filled as full as possible, and the 
nuts on the studs started by hand; then start the pump slowly. if 
leakage occurs, do not attempt to tighten the nuts while the pump is 
in service, and in all cases tighten them only enough to stop all but 
slight leakage. A slight leak at the water rod or plunger is not usually 
harmful, as it in a for the 
water piston should be cut place as described above for 
packing boxes. 


measure serves as a lubricant. 


and put in 


Packing 


When the lining of a packed piston pump is in good condition, a 
cast iron, bronze or white metal, solid, water or labyrinth-grooved ring 
makes a desirable piston packing; the ring should be as lon 
sible, preferably full length of piston. This style of packing wears 
well and does not cause as much friction as fibrous packing; it, how- 
ever, is not as tight as the latter when it is in good condition. Com- 
pressed fiber rings, if not allowed to dry out while pump is not in use, 
also make a serviceable piston packing for all services except cold 
fresh and salt water. Rods and plungers should be close running fits 
in the bottom of their packing boxes; if this is not the case, metal 
bushing rings should be put in front of the packing to prevent same 
being drawn into the cylinder. 

Pump valves and seats should be kept in good repair; reseating de- 
vices may be obtained for facing up the seats, while the valves, if of 
cast metal or hard composition, may be faced in a lathe. 


g as pos- 


Soft rubber 


composition valves may be smoothed up by rubbing with ground emery 
on a file surfaced steel block. Pumps should be equipped with ade- 
quate lubricating devices, as the maintenance of their efficiency de- 
pends largely on proper lubrication. 

steant pulnps, which are operated at variable speeds, should be 
( ipped with mechanical, cylinder-lubicating, sight-feed force pumps, 
is the oil is thereby fed at a rate in proportion to the speed. In all 
( s a sight-feed, cylinder-lubricating device of some kind should be 
used so that lubrication may be intelligently controlled. Plungers, 
rods and shafts working in and out of water ends of water pumps 
should be lubricated with a mixture of graphite and melted tallow, 
and all steam rods with cylinder oil, as the life of packing is thereby 
increased and “ar and friction reduced. Oil-supplied felt wipers en- 
circling the rods and plungers are frequently found desirable. Care 
must be taken, however, not to use too much tallow or oil, as they 
may go beyond the packing box and contaminate the liquid. Pans 
should be used to catch excess oil or tallow which may be used again. 


Powdered graphite, either alone or mixed with oil, may be used to 
advantage in both eam and water cylinders, but should be used 
sparingly. 

Stoppage in or lack of capacity of suction pipe of valve chamber is . 
generally indicated by jerky action and pounding of the water plunger 


or piston, while a dull thud at the end of the stroke is more often due 
to lack of air in the air chambers, or when speed is high, to lack of 
capacity of same. The regular inspection of strainer on suction line 


renders frequent examination of the interior of the pump unnecessary. 


When a pump works properly under a certain condition of suction 
and discharge pressures, and fails to work under different conditions, 
the difficulty is generally found in the lift of the valves or tension 
of the valve springs. When one side of a duplex pump makes a quick 
stroke, it indicates either that the packing box gland of the cylinder 


of the opposite ide is 


too tight, or that the packing of the side, making 
wearing out or has perhaps given way. A defec- 
charge or suction pump valve will also cause a jerky motion of 
the piston and hammering in sf 


the quick 


tiv 


stroke, is 


the discharge line. 
[f any difficulty is experienced in making a new pump work properly 
first started, it will generally be due to leaks through imperfect 
pump valves, or 


when 


connections, leaky 


from temporary stiffness common 

For corrosive services it is often found 
paint the interior of the water of 
pumps with special anti-corrosive paints. 


to a new 


piece of apparatus. 


1dvantageous to frequently ends 


When pumps are installed in duplicate, the idle pump should be 


operated for a few minutes at least once a week, care being taken in 
the case of reciprocating pumps to leave them at a different point of 

oke than they were previously, the object being to prevent the 
pitting action of the packing becoming localized. When pumps are 


the str 











placed in storage, all non-metallic packing should be removed, and all 


machined exterior and interior parts thoroughly coated with anti- 
rusting compound. 
Pumps that are exposed to low temperature in winter should be 


fitted with drain cocks for emptying the cylinders and valve chambers 
steam and water ends, and also to allow the water to flow out of 
scharge pipes. If left out of service for any length of 
time, both cylinder and steam valve chamber plates should be loosened. 


e 
OL 


suction and di 


Hand Pumps.—Hand pumps are mainly used for pumping drips 
| when mechanically driven pumps would not be feasible or labor sav- 


ing. The ordinary light weight, lever-handle, house pump with free 
commonly used for portable work, while a lever-handle 
yard pump is usually the type chosen for stationary work. 


ing street drips a 


discharge is 
For pump- 
closed top body or standard of free discharge or 


should be used to prevent splashing. 


force pattern 


| Crank operated reciprocating pumps require but two-thirds the labor 
to work, but are heavier, more complicated and cost more than the 
type. Hand operated, rotary pumps, similar to power-driven 
pumps of the same type, are also suitable for pumping thin drip lubri- 
cating oil, ammoniacal liquor, ete., but are more subject to wear and 
more difficult to repair than the common lever pumps mentioned above. 
The deep-well, lower cylinder is desirable when the suction lift is over 
20 feet, or even 10 feet, when the liquid to be pumped is hot or viscous, 
and is essential for suction lifts over 24 feet. 


lever 


Single-acting, lower cylinders are usually preferred, on account of 
the light weight pump rods which may be used, and because of their 
creates simplicity and compactness. Care should be taken to thor- 
ovghly secure all cylinder and pump rod joints, as vibration is liable 


to work them loose. 


The usual type of upper body for operating lower cylinder is similar 
to the yard pump pattern noted above. Steam operated cylinders, how- 
| ever, can usually be used to advantage, saving time and labor. There 
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are many other forms of hand pumps, some of which are mentioned 
under “Miscellaneous Types.” 


Steam Pumps.—The packed piston pattern of water end is the type 
used more than any other, on account of its simplicity, low first cost 
and compactness. If properly designed and constructed for the work 
required, it will give good service when handling clean liquids at pres- 
sure up to 125 pounds per square inch. 

The weak point of this pattern is the packed piston, leakage by 
which is not discoverable until it becomes so serious as to cause a 
large increase in piston speed to maintain the usual delivery, and to the 
fact that any gritty matter in the liquid handled is washed back-and- 
forth in the cylinder with the consequent scoring of the lining, caus- 
ing increased leakage. 

The plunger paitern is considered the most desirable for almost all 
conditions when a discharge pressure above 125 pounds per square 
inch is desired, owing to the fact that leakage by the plunger is readily 
discovered and rectifted. It is also especially suitable for handling 
gritty liquids; but it is not, however, capable of as high piston speed 
as the piston pump, on account of greater weight of moving parts. 

There are two common arrangements of plungers; viz., the center 
packed and the outside, end packed—the latter being practically two 
single-acting pumps placed back to back. 

The center packed type has the advantage of occupying less space. 
There being no moving parts beyond the rear end of the water eylin- 
der, the plunger is better supported and may also be easily removed 
for repairs. Its disadvantages in Comparison with the outside end 
packed type lie in the fact that an additional packing box is required 
(the one on the rod), and that for very high pressure the unbalanced 
plunger (due to the rod) causes an unequal delivery. 

The most desirable style of body and valve chambers for high pres- 
sure work for either of the above types of plunger pumps is of the 
so-called pipe design, with separate pots or pockets for every valve, 
which are usually of the guide wing, guard type without stems. The 
valve potseshould be secured to the suction and discharge headers by 
through bolts (instead of stud bolts, as usually provided), so as to 
facilitate replacing of joint gaskets, and when designed for very high 
pressure work the various joints should be of the tongue and groove 
type. Gland bolts should be conveniently located, yet so placed as not 
to seriously interfere with the packing of the packing boxes. If pos- 
sible, the outside, end-packed type should be so designed as to allow 
ihe removal of both phingers without removing pump from founda- 
tion. 

The plunger and ring pattern is not a very useful type, as its range 
of service is limited to the handling of clean, cool liquid under low 
pressure and for fire purposes (see National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion Specifications). 

The tightness of the plungers depends on the fit of the metal ring, 
any wearing or scoring of either causing leakage. 

A modified design of this pattern, consisting of a plunger with a 
gland-packed ring, should be a useful pattern for low pressure work, 
especially for handling gritty liquids; however, it does not seem to be 
used to any great extent. 

Sieam Crank and Flywheel.—The patterns of water ends noted 
above are used on flywheel pumps as well as on the direct acting type 
and are applicable to the same services. 


Power Reciprocating.—The reciprocating type is sometimes built with 
ordinary packed piston, double acting cylinders, but is usually ar- 
ranged with single acting plungers which are operated by connecting 
rods driven by cranks or eccentrics. The valves are usually of the 
guide-wing, guard type, similar to the ones mentioned under plunger 
pattern of direct acting steam pumps. The multi-cylinder (usually 
three) single-acting plunger pattern is the most desirable type, on ac- 
count of the even distribution of energy required with consequent regu- 
lar discharge, greater simplicity and lower first cost. 


Power-Centrifugal, Volute and Turbine.—Centrifugal pumps are built 
in volute and turbine patterns in single and multi-stage, and for wide 
ranges of capacities and discharge pressures. To obtain satisfactory 
results each individual pump should be carefully selected for its specific 
working conditions, as the efficient range of a centrifugal pump is very 
narrow. They are not self-charging, and to obtain the best results 
should be arranged to work under suction head, or at the most with 
a suction lift of but a few feet. In the latter case the pump body 
should be equipped with an ejector for charging process. They are 
incapable of handling vapor or air to any extent without losing suc- 
tion. In some cases vacuum pumps connected to air chambers in the 
suction line are installed to overcome this difficulty. 

Pumps for handling large volumes should be arranged with double 








| sion of the air-releasing device to 45 per cent. lift of water. 


| to its greater simplicity and economy. 


suctious to eliminate end-thrust of the shaft. There are but few makes 
of multi-stage centrifugals arranged with double suctions. Due con- 


sideration, however, should always be given to the means of handling 
end-thrust. 





Pump cases split horizontally on center line of shaft are of advan- 
tage on account of ease of examination or removal of impellers, etc. 
Stuffing-boxes and bearings should be separate and distinct from each 
other, and impellers should be provided with renewable wearing rings 
where they are nearly in contact with case. Open and inclosed types 
of impellers are used, and in general the open type is preferable for 
handling liquids containing grit, while the inclosed type is the most 
eflicient and is capable of good results against high heads, but is sub- 
jected to more wear than the open type when handling gritty liquids. 


Power-Rotary.—There are many designs of rotary pumps, but none 
of them are used to any great extent in gas works, although there are 
a number of services on which they might be used to advantage when 
working under conditions of moderate suction and discharge heads. 
The most prominent difference between the two principal types of 
rotary pumps lies in whether one shaft with self-adjusting impellers 
or two shafts with fixed impellers are used. Rotary pumps are self- 
charging for moderate lifts, and are able to handle a small amount of 
vapor or air with the liquid without marked detrimental effects. 

There are several other types of power pumps which in special cases 
might be desirable, such as the propeller pump, for handling large 
volumes under conditions of no suctions and low discharge head; also, 
in a modified form for deep well service. The screw pump might be 
also a useful type for handling clean liquids, with continuous and non- 
pulsating discharge at pressures beyond the efficient range of a rotary 
pump. 


Ejector and Injector.—The advantages of the ejector are its light- 
ness, simplicity and low first cost. For small drainage purposes, small 
construction, temporary low pressure pumping operations and for the 


| handling of acids, where the mixture of the operating medium with 


the liquid to be handled is not detrimental, it is a useful device, al- 
though far from economical. Ejectors should be submerged and their 
suction pipes provided with a check valve to obtain the best results. 
If operated by steam, the submerged portion of the steam pipe should 
have a water-tight casing to prevent condensation. Grit in the liquid 
handled or in the operating medium will soon score the nozzles, there- 
by decreasing capacity and efficiency. The nozzles should be replace- 
able. The ejector may be operated by either air, water or steam. 

The injector is similar to the ejeetor, differing from it in that it is 
designed only for the use of live or exhaust steam, or a mixture of 
both, and in being capable of forcing liquid against a pressure higher 
than the boiler pressure. Its sphere of usefulness is practically limited 
to boiler feeding, in which service it is very economical, as nearly all 
of the heat as well as the water-base of the steam used is returned to 
the boiler. However, it cannot compete with the feed pump (unless 
simplicity, compactness and light weight are imperative) when the 
steam required to furnish power for the pump is used for heating the 
feed water. The double-nozzle type of injector is the most desirable 
design on account of its greater range of operation. 

The exhaust steam (75 pounds maximum water delivery pressure) 
and the combined exhaust and live steam (150 pounds maximum water 
delivery pressure) injectors are, when the exhaust steam would other- 
wise go to waste, of necessity more economical than the live steam 
injector. 

Neither the injector nor the ejector will give satisfactory service 
when the liquid to be handled is much over 100° F. 

Among the numerous styles of miscellaneous pumping apparatus, the 
air-lift, pulsometer and diaphragm pumps occasionally find a place in 
gas works. The use of the air lift is mainly limited to the pumping 
of deep wells where it is possible to have at least 55 per cent. immer- 
The 
pulsometer and diaphragm pumps are for drainage purposes, the 
former operating by the direct introduction of steam, while the latter 


are usually operated by hand, although power-driven outfits are also 
used. 


Genera! Remarks.—The ordinary direct-acting, simple, reciprocating 


| steam pump is very largely used, owing to its simplicity, ease of 


regulation, suction power, general utility and moderate first cost; also, 
on account of its ability to operate under disadvantageous conditions 
of installation and attendance. 

The simplex type is, as a rule, more desirable than the duplex, owing 
However, it demands a some- 
what higher degree of maintenance, especially if it is to be run at low 
speed or by governor control; if operated at high piston speed it is 
liable to cause water hammer in the discharge line. The greater 
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economy of the simplex over the duplex is due to less working clear- 
ance in its steam cylinder on account of its greater ability to main- 
tain full stroke. 

Long-stroke, reciprocating pumps are preferable to short-stroke on 
account of the fewer reversals with correspondingly less valve move- 
ment for the same piston speed, and in direct acting steam pumps also, 
on account of the smaller ratio of steam cylinder clearance to total 
volume of same. 

Either of the above types of simple pumps use from 100 pounds to 
300 pounds of steam per I. H. P., according to conditions and service, 
and the mechanical efficiency varies from about 50 per cent. to 90 
per cent. 

if pumps are kept in good condition, the mechanical efficiency— 
i. e., the ratio of the water horsepower to the I. H. P. of the steam 
cylinder—will be well up to the higher figure, but usually averages 
only about 65 per cent. Compounding of the steam will lower the 
steam consumption about 25 per cent., but is not usually desirable 
when the high pressure cylinder would be smaller than 8 inches diam- 
eter, or the steam pressure less than 100 pounds per square inch, on 
account of the small possible monetary saving and the disadvantage 
of the multiplicity of parts. The steam-driven crank and flywheel and 
power-driven reciprocating pumps are the most efficient types for many 
services, but in the majority of cases their bulk and weight, number 
of moving parts, high first cost and cost of attendance and maintenance 
more than offset their advantages. 

The centrifugal pump, although not equal in mechanical efficiency 
to the crank and flywheel and reciprocating power pumps, is very de- 
sirable for duties within its range, if suitable power is available, on 
account of its moderate cost, simplicity, compactness, non-pulsating 
discharge, ability to handle dirty water, and to be directly connected 
to electric motors and steam turbines. 

The development of the medium-speed, small steam turbine has 
greatly widened the field for centrifugal pumps. They are now de- 
signed for direct connection to each other and are reliable and efficient 
units. 

The rotary pump, except for somewhat high cost and greater bulk, 
and its inability to handle dirty water, or to be run at high speed, has 
for low pressure work the same advantages as the centrifugal with 
the additional advantages of allowing direct connection to moderate- 
speed, reciprocating engines, greater range of control of rate of flow 
and discharge pressure, and ability to lift water to some extent. 

In general, when thin liquids are to be handled in a non-vaporous 
condition with little or no suction lift, some form of centrifugal pump 
is the most desirable, if economical drive is obtainable; but when 
liquids must be handled under conditions of high suction lift, or in a 
vaporous or thick condition, some form of steam or power-driven re- 
ciprocating pump will be found preferable. 


Structural Details —The steam cylinders of constant service pumps 
of all but the smaller sizes should be lagged with non-conductive 
material, to reduce condensation losses, and they should not be larger 
than necessary to easily maintain the desired discharge pressure and 
speed when working under conditions of normal steam pressure, on 
account of the steam condensation being proportional to the square 
of their diameters. The steam cylinder should be so proportioned as 
to be able to produce from 25 per cent. to 33144 per cent. more power 
than theoretically required, so as to overcome friction and maintain 
desired speed. The normal working capacity of reciprocating pumps, 
with stroke 12 inches or over, should be figured on a basis of not more 
than 75 feet per minute, piston speed, when handling thin, cool liquids, 
while when handling hot or viscous liquids not more than half that 
speed should be used. Pumps with less than 12 inch stroke should 
be tigured at even lower speeds than the above, the maximum number 
of strokes being limited to 200 per minute. The normal slippage of a 
reciprocating-piston pump when in good condition is about 8 per cent. 
of the theoretical volume pumped, but in figuring average working 
capacity about double that amount should be used. 

When handling very hot liquids it is especially desirable that they 
should flow to the pump, for when hot liquids have to be raised, the 
reduced pressure on them lowers their boiling point, and the pump 
is liable to become vapor-bound from evaporaiion at this reduced pres- 
sure. Thick, viscous liquids should also flow to the pump and, in 
common with hot liquids, their velocity should be kept much lower 
than that allowable for cold water which, however, should not as a 
rule exceed 300 feet per minute through valves and ports when figured 
on a basis of 100 feet per minute piston speed. 

Reciprocating steam pumps, for handling liquids other than fresh, 
non-alkaline water, should be so proportioned that the same part of 
the piston rod does not enter both steam and water packing boxes. 
In alkbut the smallest pumps it is also preferable to have the rod in 
two sections, clamped together in the middle, thereby facilitating re- 








pairs and allowing the use of the rods of different material for steam 
and pump cylinders. 

Packing boxes of almost all types and makes of pumps are of in- 
adequate dimensions. On small pumps they should be large enough 
to take at least “<-inch diameter packing, and on large pumps pack- 
ing in proportion, preferably in sizes increasing by 4-inch to a maxi- 
mum diameter of 1 inch. The depth of the packing box should be 
sufficient for at least 5 or 6 rings of packing. Packed pistons shou!d 
be designed to take packing of the same diameter and number of rings 
as the water rod packing box. 

A number of general types of pump valves may be used with fair 
results on all gas works services, but it will be found much more 
satisfactory if a special type as well as a special material be selected 
for each service. 

The commonest type of valve is the flat rubber composition disc. 
secured in a stemless, guide-wing guard, or, as in a majority of cases, 
guided by a central vaive stem with a coil spring on top of disc. In 
most cases, and especially for pressure over 50 pounds, discs should 
be placed in metal guards which encase the top and inner and outer 
edges of the dics, thus protecting it from defacement by the spring, 
wear by the stem and spreading. These valves are suitable, if proper 
degree of hardness is obtained for cold or hot fresh or salt water, but 
are not to be recommended for any of the other ordinary gas works 
services. 

A disc valve made of compressed fiber is suitable for all gas works 
services, except cold fresh and salt water, but if allowed to become 
dry is liable to curl out of shape, thus preventing the catching of sue- 
tion when pump is started up. However, for services not detrimental 
to the material, a thin plate of Kinghorn bronze, loosely placed against 
the seating face of the fiber discs, will overcome the trouble caused by 
curling of same and also protect it from wear. The use of such a 
metal plate is especially satisfactory on the stemless guide-wing, guard 
type of valves, as it may in their case be securely fastened in place 
by the disc nut. 

A special design of flat valve is also made from Kinghorn metal 
which consists of three concentric thin plates, guided by a central 
metal stem, and usually arranged with a lift-stop instead of a spring. 
The lower plate is the full diameter of the valve seat, the second about 
% of diameter, the upper about *%%; the lower and middle plates are 
each perforated with 4 small, non-matching holes to reduce the cushion- 
ing between them. When used on liquids not detrimental to this 
special bronze, this valve will as a rule give satisfactory resuits. Its 
chief defect consists of excessive wear at the valve stem. In general, 
however, if a flat disc type of valve is suitable, one of light cast metal 
of the proper composition will be found most satisfactory, both as re- 
gards service and cost of maintenance. 

For handling coal gas tar or similar thick and viscous or muddy 
liquids, ball or sphere valves will be found especially satisfactory, 
although bell and hinged valves, the latter with seats frequently placed 
at an angle to minimize catching of solid matter, are also largely used 
with good results. The first two designs do not have springs, while 
ithe latter may be fitted with coil or flat springs or without any, ac- 
cording to the condition of service. In all cases the valves and springs 
should be entirely of steel, cast steel or cast iron. Tar pumps should 
have ample handholes for cleaning and repair purposes. 

Reciprocating pumps for handling salt water should have “Marine” 
or similar type of water cylinders, with replaceable suction and dis- 
charge valve piates or decks, which may be either all bronze or cast 
iron with bronze seats. U.S. Navy bronze (88 per cent. copper, 10 per 
cent. tin, 2 per cent. zinc) has good acid-resisting qualities, and is con- 
sidered a very desirable composition. The corrosive action of polluted 
salt water is especially severe, and cast iron pump bodies should be of 
extra thickness for this service. 

Renewable linings for packed piston pumps are desirable, on ac- 
count of the tendency of the cylinders to score, cast metal linings 
being preferable to drawn metal ones. On salt water and other cor- 
rosive services the linings of piston pumps should extend the full 
length of the cylinder, with port openings cut out of the linings; the 
front cylinder head should also be covered on the inside with a metal 
“sweat-piece,”” so called to protect same from corrosion. In the ap- 
pended tables, pumping apparatus has been classified according to 
service, type of motive force and materials of construction. 

Table No. 1 refers to the types of pumps suitable for the majority 
of gas works’ services; viz., boiler feed, condenser water, oils, tars, 
ammoniacal liquor, separator or circulating water, drips, hydraulic, 
fire and drainage. 

In Table No. 2 the various types of pumps referred to in Table No. 
1 are classified according to the general character of the motive force 
employed: viz.—hand, steam, power and miscellaneous, and in Table 
No. 3 the materials of construction of various types of water ends 
of pumps are noted for the gas works services mentioned above. 
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TaBLE No. 1.—Classification of Pumps According to Service. TABLE No. 2. 


Service. 


Joiler feed. 


Condenser 
water 


Oils. 


Tars. 


Ammoniacal 
liquor. 


Separator or 
circulating 


Types. 


Steam pumps. 


Power pumps. 


Power pumps. 


Miscellaneous. 


Steam pumps. 


Power pumps. 


Power pumps. 
Power pumps. 
Steam pumps. 


Power pumps. 


Power pumps. 
Steam pumps. 


Power pumps. 


Power pumps. 
The same as 
“Tars,” also 
Power pumps. 
The same as 
“Ammoniacal 


Sub-division of Types. 


Direct acting reciprocating. (Piston or 
plunger.) 
Reciprocating. 
(Single or multi-cylinders. ) 

Centrifugal. Turbine. 

Injector. Live 
and exhaust steam. 

Direct acting or crank and flywheel re- 
(Piston, plunger, or 

ring.) 

Single or 


Single or double acting. 


steam or combined live 


ciprocating. 
plunger and 
Reciprocating. double acting. 
(Single or multi-cylinders. ) 
Centrifugal. Volute or turbine. 
Rotary. 
Direct 
plunger, or 
Reciprocating. 
(Single or 
Rotary. 
Direct acting or 


acting reciprocating. (Piston, 
plunger and ring.) 
Single or double acting. 


multi-cylinders. ) 


crank and fiywheel re- 

plunger.) 
Single or double acting. 

multiple cylinders. ) 


ciprocating. (Piston or 
Reciprocating. 
(Single or 


Rotary. 


Centrifugal. Volute or turbine. 


Steam 


Power 


TABLE No. 3A 





Classification 


1 Reciprocating. 


Reciprocating. 
Rotary. 
Direct acting 


reciprocating. 
Crank and 
flywheel. 


Reciprocating 


Centrifugal 
Rotary. 
Propeller 
Screw. 
Ejector 


Injector 


Air lift. 
Pulsometer 


Diaphragm 


services 


of Pumps According to Type of Motive 


Power. 
Suction or low lift. (Free or forced 
discharge. ) 
High lift. 


Low lift. 


(Free or forced discharge.) 


(Free or forced discharge. ) 


Simplex or duplex. (Piston, 


or plunger and ring.) 


plunger 


Single or double acting. (Piston, 


plunger, or plunger and ring.) 


double 
muiti-cylinder. 


Single or acting. (Single or 
Piston or plunger.) 


Volute or turbine. 


Air, water, or steam. 


Live steam or combined live or exhausi 


steam. 


Vaterials of Construction of Pumps Suitable for Various 


Hand Pumps. 


water. liquor.” Service. Drips (Low Lift). Drips (Deep Well). 
Holder, Hand pumps. Low lift or deep well. (Free or forced Pattern. Ordinary House. Lower Cylinder. 
works and discharge. ) 
; ‘ ‘ Body ne bs “Rs 
street drip. Steam and 
power deep Lining. None. None. 
well. Single or double acting.) , ; ; 
“ 7 . : . : ; thy . Piston. oe a Bronze. ; 
i. S. re é > Ss or i : 
Steam pumps Direct acting reciprocating (Piston or 
plunger.) Piston Packing. Canvas. Bronze Split Ring. } 
ower pumps. eciprocating. Single or double acting. . ' . . 
I r pum R » auns ingle i | - Rod. Steel. Steel and W. I. Pipe. 
(Single or multi-cylinders. ) 
Power pumps. Rotary. Packing Gland. None. Bronze if any. 
Miscellaneous. Ejector. Air, water, or steam. Valves: Bronze. Bronze. 
Hrdyaulic. The same as : é . - 
: : a Seats C. I. Bronze. 
“Tars,” also E S 
m _ _ . stems. None None. 
Power pumps. Centrifugal. Turbine. - 
Fire. Steam pumps. Direct acting reciprocating. (Duplex.) Springs. None None. 
(Plunger and ring.) Guards. C. 1. Bronze. 
Drainage. The same as “Separator or circulating water,” also 
Miscellaneous. Diaphragm. Hand or power. Note—Force pumps same as above except upper rods and packing 
: ~s : is should be espective of stee' “onze 
Miscellaneous. Ejector. Air, water, or steam. ld rosy , t and bronz 
Miscell Pul 5 ronze should be | S. Navy composition (88% Copper, 16 Tin 
Miscellaneous. ulsometer. Steam. Zinc) od cast iron. W. } Fades Opes 
7 7 
TABLE No. 38.—Materials of Construction of Water Ends. Reciprocating Sieam Puimps—Packed Piston Pattern. 
Lining Packing 
ana Pump Glands and Valve Valve Valve Valve 
Service Body Piston End Rod Rod Bushings Valves Seats. Stems. Springs. Guards 
Cast Tobin Bronze or Phosphor 
I 
i a as cig ge. Cc. I bronze. bronze. bronze bushed. Bronze. Bronze. Bronze. bronze. None. 
Rubber 
Condenser water (F. @ S.)............ = Comp. “ ‘ Brass. 
Hammered 
TR Se a > | Oe 3 steel. Bronze. " - 3: None. 
TR er ree ’ Cc. L. a Ge & Steel balls. C. I. None. None. None. 
Phosphor 
EE ee = ” Bronze. Bronze. Bronze. bronze. None. 
a ae : - Sa 8 C., Z. Steel. Steel. None. 
Phosphor 
Separator or circulating water (W.G.). “ = = Bronze. Bronze. Bronze. bronze. None. 
C...L.or 
RE Onn Se: ° ge Bronze bronze. - None. 
Tobin 
EE 46/55 0s a0 Oe Rea A nae sb ws Bronze. bronze. Bronze. Bronze None. 
Drainage..................+..++.......Materials should be selected according to the nature of the liquid handled. 
Nore Hammered steel steam rods should be used when practicable Br ze should be U. S. N ‘ omposition (S88 per cent. copper, 10 per 
cent. tin, 2 per cent. zinc). C. I cast iron, F. & S fresh and salt, W. G \ r gas 
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TABLE No. 3c.—Materials of Construction of Waver Ends—Recipr ocatiing Sieam Pumps—Center and Outside End Packed Patterns. 
Center Pa 
. , Packed Valve Valve Valve Valve 
Service. Body. Lining. Plunger. Pump Rod. Bushings Valves. Seats. Stems. Springs. Guards 
Bronze or 
Chilled C. I. Tobin bronze Bronze Phosphor 
eo ee ee ee C. I None. or cast steel. bronze bushed. sronze. Bronze. (ifany).. Bronze. Bronze. 
Rubber Hard. 
Condenser water (F. & S.)............ 3 . Comp. Bronze. “ brass. 
Hammered 
AERA) AO ne ere ee ‘ Steel. Bronze. ‘ " ™ None. 
TEIN Fi foo > cgi bis a acWmione ware ate " Cc. I. Steel balls. Ag 8 None. ‘None. None. 
Phosphor 
I I MN SO SS a catiany wu a biere én wie : ais Bronze. Bronze. Bronze. Bronze. None. 
MURMRORIAGR! WEEE «occ cc ccndisasasecsss ‘ C. I. Cc... Steel. Steel. None. 
Phosphor 
Separator or circulating water (W. G.) : = ‘ Bronze. Bronze. Bronze. Bronze. None. 
C. I. or 
DR ats faly asa holy ai nla b 2 ao, wi 8 eleva 6G ee bronze None. 
Bronze or 
Tobin bronze 
I recto UG. 5 64 wn an ado santa ale bronze bushed ” 7 None. 
Nore Hammered steel steam rods should be used when practicable Bronze should be S. Navy composition (S88 per cent. copper, 10 per 
cent. tin, 2 per cent. zinc) c..4 cast iron, F. & 8S fresh and salt, W. G wi r ga 
Plunger and Kk / For condenser water, oils and drainage se} see packed piston pumps, Table No. 3B For fire service, see 
specification issued by the National Fire Protective Associatio 
TABLE No. 3p.—Power Pumps—Reciprocating Pattern—For Mater iais of Construction of Water Ends. (See Tables Nos. 38 and 3c.) 
; : a Type of Packing Glands and 
Service Case Lining Impel ers Shaft Packing Boxes. Shaft Bushings Bearings 
Double depth 
Steel bronze with liquid Separate 
RN ce a 5 Sas rcece and aeig aa Cc. I None. Bronze covered. sealing connections. Bronze. ring oiling 
Condenser water (Ff. & S.) ..........<c<. “s “ 
pe ae er Ci Co] 4, " 
Separator or circulating water (W. G.) ” ° 
Steel bronze 
lag SEG Ca AS inary a Parente Bronze. covered. Bronze. _ 


ee ......Materials should be selected 

Note—Bronze should be U. S. Navy composition (S88 per cent. copper 

cs cast iron, F. & S fresh and salt, W. G water gas. 

Power Pumps—Kotar Rotary pumps are built of materials similar to 
lined with bronze when built for handling salt water; and all parts she 
ammoniacal liquor or alkalies When built for indling acids, all par's 

The materials of consti ion of the remaining types of pumps note -« 
handled, except where mechanical reasons might alter their practicabi 


The President — Next on our programme is the paper by Mr. William J. 
Clark, of New York, on the 
CULTIVATION OF FRIENDLY RELATIONS BETWEEN 
PUBLIC AND THE LIGHTING COMPANIES. 


I believe it goes without saying that the lighting company occupies 


THE 


a unique position in the commercial world by reason of the fact that 
the commodity which it sells is an intangible thing, and the method 
of measuring its product is the 
average user. Its position is also peculiar because unlike almost any 
other commodity which enters into general consumption as a factor 
for comfortable living, its product is, so to speak, on tap, and may be 
used at will without or hindrance—a condition which 
naturally leads to its thoughtless and wasteful use. It is much as if 
the average citizen were allowed transportation on the cars 
without demand being made for the payment 
which condition would mean the presentation of a bill at 

tion of a month which would be of an unexpectedly large amount. 


more or less incomprehensible to 


reckoning 


street 
of fares, 


the expira- 


immediate 


The habit of riding would become a matter of moods rather than of 
necessity, and would lead to extravagance. Patrons of the trolley car 
would be astonished at the end of the month at the size of their trans- 
portation bills. 

Thus commercially, the lighting company labors under a great dis- 
advantage, owing to the nature of the commodity which it dispenses, 
and because of the unlimited temporary credit of which the consumer 
may avail himself. Another factor which the lighting company has 
to combat, and one been borne in who 
spent any length of time in the service of a lighting company, is that 
in the mind of the average citizen there is a deep-rooted prejudice 
against his kind, an innate feeling of distrust, and one of long stand- 
ing. That this feeling does exist cannot be gainsaid, as is evidenced 
by the comment that is made by the average citizen whenever the 


which has upon anyone has 


according to the nature of the liquid handled. 


per cent. tin, 2 per cent. zinc) 
the one listed for centrifugal pump, except that pump cases should be 
ild be of cast iron, cast steel or steel when bui't for handling oils, tars, 
rmuld be either of id bronze or protected by same 
fin Table No. 2 should be influenced by the character of the liquid to be 
lighting company and its bills are discussed. The average man who 


will talk sanely and rationally upon any other subject seems to lose 


his balance when discussing his gas bill. 


it is a vital matter that this feeling should be uprooted and elimi- 


nated. and upon the means of doing this it is worth while spending 


a lot of thought, time and money. How to overcome this prejudice 


the 


should be daily study of those handling our product, and thei! 
aim should be the establishment of a feeling of confidence and good 
in the place of distrust and dissatisfaction. I firmly believe that 
it will be a matter of earnest, patient, 


educational work, not only with the public, but with our employees. 


will 


this can be accomplished, but 


Let us look for a moment at some of our possible shortcomings, the 
iesults of which go to create and maintain this feeling of dissatisfac- 
We in our minds the fact that we sell not 
only the commodity generated at the plant, but its valuable contingent, 
service, and impress this indelibly upon the minds of our 
employees and our patrons. Our standing with the community with 
which we deal depends largely upon the kind of publicity we get, 
as someone has aptly said, “One man on the block makes public 
We all that the voice of the one dissatisfied 
who finds fault with our service is heard, and his claims, whether just 
that his hundred and 
good service is their 


tion. must keep foremost 


we must 
and, 
opin- 
ion.” realize consumer 
njust, are accentuated because of the fact 
for granted that 
pt it and say nothing ebout it. 


or u 
one satisfied neighbors take it 
In our own interest we should 


carry on a campaign of favorable publicity through all legitimate chan- 


due, acce 


nels, dhd this campaigning must necessarily be largely an educational 
important that we school our employees to become 
How many of the employees of a lighting com- 
any direct contact with the consumer, and through 
whom we must necessarily transact our business with the public, are 
what is more to the point, interested enough to put up a 


is 


and it 
this 


one, 
leaders in work 
who come into 


| capable, or, 
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logical argument on behalf of the company, and meet intelligently the 
assertions of a consumer as to the forcing of air into thé mains, the 
maintenance of unnecessarily high gas pressures, the statement as to 
the general inaccuracy of meters, and the giving of a satisfactory ex- 
planation as to the measuring and recording devices of our appliances. 
Probably very few uf the ordinary run of employees are at all familiar 
with the fundamental laws governing gas distribution, the construc- 
tion of a meter, the channels through which the gas passes, and how 
the measurement is transmitted to the dials. The place where our 
work must begin is at home, and the expense of this work should be 
a departmental charge in every gas company. 

Progress clubs should be formed and put under the direction of com- 
petent, intelligent, sympathetic men. The meetings of these clubs 
should be made interesting, and object lessons should be graphically 
given by means of lantern slides and blackboard illustrations. The 
men should be taught tactful methods of approaching consumers and 
handling their many complaints. This educational work should not 
be done in a spasmodic or haphazard manner, but should be persist- 
ently carried out. We must begin way down the line. Take, for in- 
stance, the transmitting to us of our patrons’ communications. I have 
always contended that the telephone service of a lighting company 
should be carried on by intelligent, well-informed and qualified men; 
never, as in many cases, by untrained boys. For this position I would 
select an employee who possesses first of all a pleasing, well-placed 
voice, and one trained to enunciate properly. We have all had our ex- 
periences with the poor telephone service, and have had our patience 
tried by the incompetence of telephone clerks, whose rasping tones or 
inarticulate mutterings have racked our nerves, and whose communica- 
tions are so unintelligible as to make it impossible to gather any sense 
from the message. Telephone messages, we must remember, often 
come to us from very busy people, who have no time to repeat over 
and over again their message to some incompetent clerk who keeps 
calling, “What” over the wire. If you will place yourself in the posi- 
tion of such a consumer, you will have forcibly borne in upon you one 
of the reasons why our service is complained of, and how much this 
kind of service militates against the building up of good feeling to- 
ward the company. In the matter of communications, we might take 
up next the mail, and ascertain how much of it, and in what manner 
answered. I believe that every communication should receive acknowl- 
edgment of some kind, and the safe way is to immediately acknowledge 
receipt of the communication by mail, as there are many channels in 
the handling of a large business, through which a verbal message 
might miscarry, and if it does, the consumer is entirely in the dark 
as to what has become of this communication until the shopman, per- 
haps after much delay, reaches him; or, in the event of the ticket 
being lost or mislaid, may not reach him at all. This leads us 
naturally to the matter of the supervision of the carrying out of the 
orders which emanate from the front desk. Take the information or 
complaint desk, for instance. The man presiding here can do much 
to make or mar us. He should frame his orders concisely, legibly and 
intelligently, and have the executive ability to properly distribute them 
in channels which he Knows are effective and which will bring satis- 
factory reports or their completion. As to the personality of this man, 
first of all, he should be of prepossessing appearance, of affable man- 
ner, and well informed as to all of the details of the business. This 
man must be something more than a mere clerk, and any promises 
made by him or his assistants to the public should be religiously car- 
ried out, for no matter how pleasing his manner, if the promises which 
he makes to the public are not promptly and carefully fulfilled, either 
through failure of shop or office employees or methods, his position is 
stultified and his assurances to the consumer are not given credence. 
The natural channel for orders, emanating from this man’s depart- 
ment, would be to and through the shop, and this brings up the matter 
of this part of the carrying out of the work. 

The shopman is the one upon whom we must rely to make good the 
front desk man’s promises. Is the average shopman qualified to do 
this, and how many of us make it our business to see that he is? Is 
his work purely perfunctory? Has he any real interest in it? Here is 
a fine field for our educational work, and a tremendously broad one, 
now that our commodity enters so largely as a factor into up-to-date 
comfortable living, and its uses have become so varied. These men 
should have a general knowledge of the distribution end of the busi- 
ness. They should know something of the construction of gas appli- 
ances which are used for lighting, heating and cooking, and their ef- 
ficiencies and operations under various conditions. They should have 
some fundamental knowledge of what makes for proper light diffusion. 
They should be taught the methods of adjusting mantle lamps of the 
various types which are now in such general use, for I believe that 
many of the complaints we receive are not so much in criticism of the 
quality of the commodity which we sell as of the methods which ob- 
tain in its distribution. We should, I think, bend our energies toward 





finding out how well grounded these complaints may be, and if we 
find that they are warranted, look up the means of minimizing if not 
eliminating them. Knowing that the candle power is up to the 
standard, that proper pressures are maintained, and that the appli- 
ances which we install are efficient, let us convince our patrons of 
these facts by good logical reasoning, and if there are shortcomings 
in our service, let us look them up and remedy them. 

{ think there is more or less misunderstanding brought about by the 
giving of orders or lodging complaints by the consumer with our out- 
side men such as collectors, indexers and fitters. These men should 
be provided with printed forms in pads, with blank for name, premises, 
ete., and a place for noting the particulars of the consumer’s request, 
and these should be turned in daily with returns, work slips, ete. We 
often have word sent in by mail saying that messages have been sent 
which received no attention from the office, and find upon questioning 
the consumer that he has delivered his message to an employee on the 
district and he (the employee) has neglected to make any report of it. 
I think some such method as I have suggested, that is, of having 
printed forms in the hands of the district employees, would remedy 
this and help in eliminating misunderstanding as to the company’s 
position in the matter of attending to complaints. The day that the 
shopman’s efficiency was determined by his ability to set a meter and 
read an index is past, and if he is one who is contented to stop here, 
he is not, at this day and date, a competent man to satisfactorily do 
our work and deal with the public. If he has the capacity to absorb 
such up-to-date knowledge as he should possess, he should be taken in 
hand and taught. The gas company manager has a task before him 
and no easy one, if he is to successfully meet the competition of other 
lighting methods, and he must go beyond the mere placing of flat flame 
burners on consumers’ fixtures. The gas company manager now sanc- 
tions the spending of thousands of dollars in changing these old time 
lighting devices, but as a rule he leaves it to some lamp manufacturer, 
seller or agent to maintain the efficiency of the more delicate and im- 
portant lighting device, the incandescent mantle lamp in which, as 
a rule, the seller has no interest after the lamps are installed. In 
view of the fact that the gas manager is willing to spend much money 
on the older type of burners, looking to the betterment of lighting 
efficiencies, is it not logical that he should go into the field of mainte- 
nance of this new light-giving device, particularly in view of the fact 
that the electric lighting man is in the field, continually improving 
his appliances and promoting their efficiencies? 

It seems to me that a field in which the gas man might work great 
advantage to himself and to his patrons is in the supervision of the 
initial equipment of lighting fixtures, seeing that properly constructed 
burners are installed. As it is done now, by the contracting fixture 
man, hardly any attention whatever is given to local conditions or 
requirements, or with any view to economy in the use of our product. 
Ordinarily this initial equipment will consist of lava tips of uniform 
and unnecessarily large size, which are placed on each and every out- 
let in a house or apartment without any regard to elevation, pressure 
or housepiping conditions. It would seem as though it should come 
within the province of the gas man to remedy this, inasmuch as the 
first user of these burners is likely to file a high bill complaint upon 
receipt of his first bill. The first installation of burners is frequently 
a waste of time and material by reason of the fact that being put on 
by the contracting fixture men they are not only entirely inefficient in 
light-giving quality, but are often the cause of broken glassware 
through defective flame orifices, which means that the lighting com- 
pany starts its dealings with the consumer under most unfavorable 
conditions. 

This brings up the question as to what degree of intelligence is 
used in making the substitution of other burners for these defective 
ones. I once came across the burner records of one company, in which 
no burners smaller than No. 8 Bray’s had ever been purchased by the 
company for installation on consumers’ fixtures. Upon asking the 
manager what he would do in case of a high bill complaint, and wished 
to reduce the consumption of gas and satisfy the consumer, he said his 
men were instructed to tell the consumer to turn the burner down. 
An instance where a school of instruction would not be amiss. 

In this same district the fitters are in the habit of carrying burners 
around loosely in their pockets. Out of curiosity I stopped one of 
these shopmen on the street one day and asked him to show me some 
of the burners. When he took them out of his pocket, the burners 
were filled with loose tobacco. You can infer with what degree of 
intelligence burner orders are executed under such conditions, and 
what amount of satisfaction is likely to accrue on the consumers’ part. 
is not some of the prejudice of which we complain as being innate of 
our own making? It certainly will pay us to find out, and if so, apply 
the remedy. The cost of the educational work necessary to bring up 
the efficiency of our employees to a standard which will win expressed 
approbation from our patrons should be a secondary consideration. 
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Discussion. 


The President—Gentlemen: Mr. Clark’s timely paper is before you. 


you. 


Mr. Charles M. Cohn said they were particularly fortunate in hav- 
ing the views of Mr. Clark on the “Cultivation of Friendly Rela- 
tions between the Public and the Lighting Company,” for he was emi- 
nently qualified to discuss the commercial side of the gas business. 
When his paper reached him with a request that he be prepared to 
discuss it, he immediately obtained the views of the various officials 
in the commercial side of the Baltimore Company, but on account of 
the shortness of time, he read a few extracts from the paper which he 
considered the best of the three or four sent him: 


“While the nature of its business is such that the two things a light- 
ing company is selling (energy and service) are intangible, its com- 
pensation is to be found in the fact that there are few businesses which 
offer so many points of contact between the customer and the com 
pany, which may be utilized to bring about a realization of the value 
of the corporation tc the individual; in other words, goodwill. To 
promote goodwill, it is essential that cordial relations exist. Cordiality 
is a mutual relation. The first step in its direction is courtesy. The 
Japanese put the Golden Rule this way: ‘You cannot be comfortable 
yourself unless you make those around you comfortable.’ 

“Probably 80 per cent. of the customers of a lighting company visit 
its offices once a month to pay their bills. Here is a fruitful field for 
the cultivation of friendly relations. A courteous greeting at the door 
and an intelligent direction to the proper place to have their business 
promptly dispatched go a long ways. Demonstrations of the value and 
economy of the product sold will bring to the attention of the customer 
some of the things he is enjoying or missing in his home. Various 
gas-saving appliances, both for cooking and lighting devices of recent 
improvement which would possess the attraction of novelty as well as 
usefulness, would interest him and impress on him the fact that the 
company expects to prosper through the quality of its service, that it 
is alive to the progress of the world, and that the results of the scien- 
tist working in some research laboratory are made of practical benefit 
to him through their application by his lighting company. 

“If a community were small enough for the manager of a lighting 
company to meet and talk to all of his company’s customers, the culti- 
vation of friendly relations would be simpler. But he must talk 
through a megaphone, so he uses the newspapers or billboards or 
illuminated signs. The value of the newspaper lies not only in the 
fact that it contains news of interest, but in the fact that it has a 
circulation system. Every gas company has a circulation system 
superior to that of any newspaper in its community, and it also has 
‘news.’ It usually has a directory of every house along its mains, 
consumers and non-consumers, and its cards show exactly the equip 
ment and needs of each customer or prospective customer. It should 
also have facilities for printing, multigraphing and circulating at small 
cost, frequent communications to its customers. With the explicit in- 
formation of its files it can avoid waste and duplication. For example, 
in the spring a letter might be sent to each user of a gas range who 
does not use a gas water heater. If this letter told that customer that 
he was saving money as well as labor, by the use of his gas range, and 
that a gas water heater would mean a further saving and more conveni- 
ence, he would not only be interested in the water heater, but he would 
realize that here was a corporation that knew what he had, that knew 
what he needed, and that it wanted his business. Similar communica- 
tions could be sent in the fall to those customers having gas ranges 
and water heaters telling of the advantages of a furnace water heater. 
The use of monthly bills, which have a circulation greater than any 
publication in a community for straightforward, earnest messages, is 
perhaps the best and least expensive of all forms of advertising. 

“The time of the last payment on an appliance offers an opportunity 
for the cultivation of friendly relations. When a man applies for gas, 
a copy of the record is usually sent to the new business department, 
and a solicitor calls and sells him a gas range. The customer makes 
monthly payments for perhaps 10 months after that time. It would 
cost two cents to send him a letter acknowledging the completion of 
the payment, and asking if the service is satisfactory in every way, 
and inviting his criticism. Such a personal letter would give the cus- 
tomer the idea that his business and his good will are valued by the 
company. Multiply this by the number of ranges sold in a year and 
you have 10,000 people convinced that the company is endeavoring to 
please and to satisfy them, a considerable factor in any community.” 

These remarks will give a fair idea of the feeling of the organiza- 
tion in Baltimore in the matter of preservation and cultivation of 
friendly relations with the public. 





The cultivation of friendly relations between the public and public 
service corporations is nothing more than applied common sense. 
Everyone conceded the desirability of such relations. The discussion 
of this question usually resulted in very general unanimity of opinion. 
Methods of more effectually meeting the requirements of the public 
were, however, suggested and often put into practice. The days of 
an arbitrary and dictatorial attitude on the part of the public service 
corporations had passed, and it was generally recognized that the only 
proper and successful way of conducting business was along the lines 
of the “Public be Pleased” policy. This means not only the giving of 
due and courteous consideration to all customers, but also that the 
employees should command the respect and confidence of the public. 
It was mutual relationship, and could not be maintained where either 
side was inconsiderate and without respect to the other. In the con- 
duct of the gas business there was no better means of ascertaining the 
shortcomings of the service than by giving very strict attention to 
every communication, whether written or oral, passing between the 
consumer and the company. This served as an index to the business, 
disclosed irregularities and defects, and if systematically and con- 
tinuously carried out, tended toward the betterment of the service and 
the improvement of the organization. They should not be disappointed 
in not receiving praise for good work, but should gladly receive help- 
ful criticisms. A gas company properly fulfilling its functions was 
a very useful institution in any community. Its territory was re- 
stricted and success was dependent in a large measure on the dispo- 
sition of the public it served. It was fundamentally the public duty 
of a gas company to keep its service up to the highest practical stand- 
ard, and to charge a reasonable price for its product. Friendly rela- 
tions were promoted by the educational work carried on by many pro- 
gressive gas companies. This had brought about the more economical 
use of gas for lighting purposes and had largely extended the use of 
gas for domestic and industrial purposes. There was nothing peculiar 
to the business of a gas company. Its methods would be readily 
understood and it furnished three of the most important factors in 
everyday life—light, heat and power. To supply these efficiently and 
economically was the primary object of a gas company, and a com- 
pany that fulfilled its mission in this respect usually made proper re- 
turns to those who had invested their capital in the business. In 
conclusion he was very much impressed with the extent of the dis- 
cussion and the valuable information brought out during the conven- 
tion, bearing on the cutting down of costs of operation; as to the 
various economical means suggested of reducing the cost of gas in 
the holder and at the burner. It occurred to him while listening to 
those valuable discussions that many practical gas men failed to re- 
alize that, in the present state of the art of gas making, and gas dis- 
tribution, the most important and perhaps the most potent single 
factor in reducing the cost of production and distribution was the 
volume of gas sold. It was the volume of gas sold that was doing 
more to reduce the ratio of operating expenses to gross income than 
any other factor. This brought into prominence the commercial side 
of the industry and should engage the earnest attention of the techni- 
cal men as well as the commercial men. It occurred to him, therefore, 
that a closer affiliation between the technical and the commercial sides 
of the gas business would be of great value to the industry. The ap- 
parent lack of close co-operation was perhaps due to the fact that each 
side had its ardent advocates, and they were possibly too much en- 
gaged with their problems to realize that the gas industry after all 
was engaged in for gain. The technical questions involved were ex- 
tremely important in so far as they bore on the satisfactory and eco- 
nomical production and distribution of gas, but beyond the proper solu- 
tion of the engineering and scientific features of the industry, scientific 
research work as such was not within the province of the gas indus- 
try. Consequently considerable attention should be given to the ad- 
vantageous development of the commercia! side of the gas industry 
by the American Gas Institute. It might not be irrelevant to call at- 
tention to the fact that the American Gas Institute aspired to be recog- 
nized as the authority in all matters pertaining to the gas industry, 
and, therefore, the commercial side of the business should have com- 
plete recognition. 


Mr. Brundage said he had a short discussion on this subject pre- 
pared by Mr. George W. Thomson, and with their approval he would 
now read it. 

(Reading): 

Mr. @ W. Thomson—It seems to me Mr. Clark shows us that 
“Ignorance is the root of all evil.” Now, the amount of time and 
study we give to this lesson depends on how much we want to foster 
our consumers’ friendship. I think as we study this paper we will 
realize we have been overlooking a great opportunity, the opportunity 
to develop our business on present meters by the proper training of 
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our employees. The reason why there has been a development of 
public ill will in some cities is because of ignorance on the part of 
the public, and also on the company’s part. This is a wrong condi- 
tion of affairs, and it will never be made right if we fail to make the 
start. Now, let me ask that each of us upon our return home place a 
copy of Mr. Clark’s paper in the hands of every department head, and 
then call a meeting of these department heads to outline a campaign 
of education and business building. Let each man at these meetings 
rise and talk about Mr. Clark’s paper. Issue instructions to depari 
ment heads that they must call a meeting, if only for 4% hour every 
week of all men in their department. The meetings of the depari- 
ment heads should be held every week for a while and then once in 
two weeks. the 
Our 


companies may have greater sales per meter if they will, and want 


These meetings should in no way interfere with 


evening meetings of employees’ associations if you have same. 
it bad enough to pay the price. If they are unwilling to pay, it means 
simply that they do not want the increase as much as they want other 
We should 
which means increased sales, with such intensity that every other 


things in the world. desire our customers’ good will, 


thing becomes unimportant. When we consider some of the Western 
companies, whose sales per capita are far above the average, we find 
a company that has devoted much thought and energy to becoming the 
foremost company in this respect. Its plan is to serve its customers 
in their homes by the house-to-house method with well trained service 
supervisors. Such a company is willing to pay the price for render- 
ing good service and building up and holding the good will of the 
public. It is up to ourselves to attain similar results. 
Mr. Mr. Clark left 


the subject, but he wanted to emphasize one or two points made. 


Petites thought had little to be said on 


He 
placed before us an old matter in a new light, and had drawn some 


very 


very good comparisons, especially in the comparison of riding on tr 
street cars and having a bill presented after the riding is done, as 


contrasted with our methods of selling gas. He thought the order 


clerks should be very carefully selected, and should be men, as he 
said, of good appearance, who thoroughly understood the business, and 
who had also a disposition to be able to question people to draw out 
all the facts from them without irritating them, either over the ’phone 
or in person. The company would not only save its customers a great 
deal of irritation if an order was taken right, but it would also save 


the distribution department a good deal of money. He thought an 


order well taken was generally apt to be executed on time or without 
delay, whereas if once hung up it took special effort on the part of 
some man to see that it went through. He also thought these men 
should be careful about making promises, unless they were pretty sure 
they were to be executed they might better tell the customer the length 
of time it was likely to take to have the order filled. He thought that 
employees should be given all the chance possible to get educated in 
the business. The old plan was to try a man out, possibly for a month 
or so, and then if he did not fit, to get rid of him. The modern plan 
was, after you get hold of the man you thought had some ability, to 
give him ample time in which to learn the business and also to spend 
some time on bringing him up to the standard. He did not think you 
should select a man simply because he was out of a job. They might 
better wait a little while and have a waiting list of good men of good 
appearance who were likely to go ahead in the business and be of 
sufficient ability to work higher. 


Mr. Norman Macbeth said it would seem difficult to add any- 
thing to Mr. Clark’s paper about which there seemed little opportunity 
for criticism, but some two or three points in it he should like to 
emphasize, perhaps partly from the standpoint of the consumer. The 
comparison between the trolley road charging up a bill at the end of 
the year might be carried still further and compare those rides to 
the taxicab charges for the individual rider. Undoubtedly taxicab 
charges would appear very much more reasonable. There were still 
some gas companies, however, that continued to send quarterly bills, 
which plan is almost as bad as a yearly trolley charge. A $5 gas bill 
was not nearly as bad as a $15 quarterly one, and consumers generally, 
while knowing it was for three months, some way seem to overlook it. 
The matter of ill feeling against gas companies was pretty nearly uni- 
versal, and it would seem, as Mr. Clark said, that the prejudice must 
be overcome not only with the public, but through the work of other 


! 
euiployees. 


They needed employees who were able to put up a logical 
argument to the consumer, and there was not any other way of bring- 
ing up that logical argument unless the employees got together at 
various times and learned something about the business and knew the 
ideas of the management and alozg what lines they were working. In- 
dividual opinion would very rarely smooth those matters out, because 
the consumer, getting an individual opinion from a fitter, or from a 
man in another department, sometimes found these opinions so dif- 
ferent that he would say: “Oh, well, I guess:they are putting it over 
me, anyway.” In the matter of “One man in the block made public 
the phrase seemed true, and he believed that the one man 
block the man kept having a slow meter. If there was 
any one thing wrong with gas meters, it was due to the fact that they 
were too good. If they were a little more dyspeptic, and had to be 
looked after oftener, there would be less diffic::lty, but gas meters were 
ordinarily so good that some companies left them in for 15 or 20 
years without looking at them. They did not know when the meters 
went wrong. It something to look after meters. There was a 
certain meter that was slow. If the amount by the 
not sufficient to offset the charge of taking care of 
after. He believed there was no other factor 
which would so upset a consumer as a slow meter. A neighbor with 
a slow meter compared his bills with those of neighbors whose meters 
vere more correct. He had personal experience in a number of cities 
as @ consumer, and he remembered one city where they used to adver- 
tise, “Write, ‘phone, call and see us,” and one to do it all, and do it 
four or five times, and never get anything for it. He remembered an- 
other company about which the statement had been made that if you 
had a complaint and wrote it on the back of an envelope, or a scrap of 
paper, and dropped it in the street, somehow or other that complaint 
would be attended to next That was the difference in service 
and the taking care of public opinion. A great many gas companies 
he believed were still using open flames, because they needed consump- 
tion, but they should know that they could not sell $5 gas. It would 
be very nice if they could sell $5 gas if it could be made at a cost such 
that it could be sold ordinarily for $1. They would make a whole lot 
of money if the people would continue to buy it; but if they could sell 
20 cent gas, they could sell a great deal more gas than could now be 
had at $1, but to sell 20 cent gas, however, it would be necessary that 
they could buy their coal and other supplies at much lower prices. A 
salesman who is unable to-day to sell industrial gas at $1.50 because 
his gas was too high priced does not hesitate to permit the consumer 
to take a fixture with open flame burners, when as a matter of fact 
if the gas rate in that town happened to be $1, the consumer was going 
to pay $5 per 1,000 on the basis of illumination. The question of the 
first cost of fixtures, lamps, and burners was little if one capitalized 
the efficiency of these burners. There were very few lamps, even the 
most expensive on the market, which would not be covered by those 
savings in at least a year’s use, and certainly many times over during 
the life of the lamp. If there were one thing that had been bad for 
their business, it was ihe department store burners which the gas com- 
panies have countenanced, and allowed stores of that character to sell. 
The electric lighting man was in the field continually and improving 
his appliances and promoting efficiency. He thought there was still an 
opportunity for the gas man to take up that line of business and be 
credited with a ceriain amount of initiative. It surely would look a 
good deal better than to be driven into it at a time when perhaps his 
competitor had drawn his lines so sharp and tight that there was 
very little chance for him to get in. High bills and complaints could 
be settled by using smaller burners. High bills and complaints were 
rather due to the kind of g-3 as much as to its price. These were 
due simply and solely to the fact that we were not giving value for 
the money received, and any number of complaints had been straight- 
ened out by actually increasing the bills, but giving considerably more 
value for the money received under those increases. Mr. Clark closed 
in saying: “Is not some of the prejudice of which we complain as 
being innate of our own making?” He believed it was all of their own 
making; there was no doubt about it. The points he outlined had to 
do entirely with better service, educating the employees, and with 
spending money for maintenance of meters, getting better types of 
men and all that kind of thing, but the best thing about it was that 
it was a good investment. There was not a thing in the business that 
would tend as much to improve your relations with the public and 
increase their sales. If one could buy coal for half the price he was 
buying it now, and if one sold gas at the price they were selling it, 
it would be a mere bagatelle compared with this other consideration. 
He believed the opportunities on these lines in the gas business to- 
day were many, and the opportunities in the gas business were synony- 
mous with the opportunities in the very best kind of business that 
they could pick out anywhere. 
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[ABSTRACT REPORT.—CONTINUED FROM PAGE 157. ] 


SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING, NATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION. 


<a ——_—_ 


HELD aT MECHANICS’ HALL, Boston, Mass., Dec. 6TH To 9TH, 1910. 





SeconpD DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


Discussion on the Graves Paper. 


The President said this was a very important subject, and as Mr. 
Graves had made a great success in Atlantic City in introducing the 
all-gas hotel kitchen, he was sure there would be a lot of questions to 
ask him on points not covered in the paper, which was a mere ab- 
stract of the subject. He hoped they would have a full and free dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Hare said one point which he would like Mr. Graves to bring 
out clearly. in addition tothe other very many excellent points which 
he wrote about, was in relation to the remark that there were only 
four links in the chain of securing all-gas hotel kitchens; but the 
speaker thought there was a fifth link in the chain, which was a very 
important one—the price of gas. He would like Mr. Graves to give 
his opinion at some length as to just how much the price of gas had 
to do with the class of business under consideration. 

Mr. Newman asked Mr. Graves why he directed his appliance man 
to do the collecting for the appliances. It seemed to him that a man 
who was an excellent salesman might be a poor collector; conse- 
quently he would be dissatisfied with his work, thinking he was not 
doing as good work as he should be doing, in that he was not collect- 
ing on the appliances he sold. Again, it seemed to him it would take 
much of a salesman’s time to collect for the appliances, especially if 
they were sold on small monthly payments. 

Mr. Burr asked Mr. Graves what argument he used against the 
combination coal and gas range. 

Mr. Norcross thought the paper dealt largely with the inquiry that 
there is in the principal hotels. In small cities it was pretty sure 
there was a principal hotel. Take the case at present in New Haven. 
There a big hotel is to go up, which will be the only grand hotel in 
the place. So there must be added another link to the five already 
mentioned, and that link was the architect. The selection of the 
equipment of the hotel was entirely in his hands. The people who 
pay the bills don’t know and don’t care what the equipment is going 
to be. The architect comes from New York, and when we suggest a 
gas kitchen to him he says, ‘‘ You don’t want a gas kitchen. There 
may be a few little gas conveniences needed in the pantries, but you 
don’t want a gas kitchen.”’ Apparently it would be very a difficult 
thing to work on that man. If their New York friends got to work 
on the New York architects some of those in the country would be 
well helped. 

The President—Perhaps Mr. Peters (he is a New York man) will 
tell them how to do it. 

Mr. Peters asked him how long since he was in touch with the New 
York architects. They had some experience in hotels and had put 
out very large appliances in them. They had kept the hotel men 
pretty well informed as to what was doing along that line. In the 
way of large installations, like the Knickerbocker Hotel (he thought 
most of them knew that installation), also in the Mills hotels (the 
cheaper class of hotels), they had practically all gas. Within the 
past year they put about 1,000 feet of hotel gas range. They had 
done some little experimenting, and found that none of the present 
manufacturers were making a range suitable for all conditions, so 
they had to devise and plan ranges to suit the various conditions met 
with. They had a blast top that was using a pressure blower on a 
solid top, perhaps } inch thick. Again in other places they puta 
stock range that was on the market. Up to the present time, how- 
ever, he must say they had not got a range that would apply to 
every one of the hotels; that is, a range having sufficient elasticity 
to suit a hotel in the Bowery and again on Fifth avenue. By way of 
suggestion he inquired if the hotel manufacturers provided such a | 
range, and it really was up to them; there was room for a greater 
number of that class of appliances in every city where gas was sold 
at a reasonable rate. There were many reasons why gas should be | 
used in hotels in preference to raw coal. Aneven temperature could | 
be got in the ovens and it could be controlled. The great trouble 
that they found was controlling the chef after you were bowed out. 
The chefs in the larger hotels in New York being Frenchmen, they 


old dog new tricks. When with them it is all right, but when you 
are away, forgetting all about what you said, they simply turn on 
the gas and lét it go. Them when you come back you are told, 
‘*Well, it is unsatisfactory and expensive.’’ Along those lines he 
suggested again that the manufacturers provide some means by which 
the range shall only burn gas when it is doing work. Something 
automatic should be provided, not the makeshift sort of a thing that 
they had for domestic ranges, but something good and substantial, 
so that when you take off a kettle that was hung on the gas lights 
the gas is shut off. Some means should be provided by which the 
gas should be turned on when the oven is to be used and turned off 
automatically when notin use. They must have something of that 
sort if they were to get hotel business. One cannot get away from 
the fact that when a hotel gas range is left to take care of itself, un- 
less you have a man there every fortnight or so, or unless something 
automatic is provided, by means of which the present-day chefs can 
do what they are accustomed to do, simply put the pot on, wait for 
it to boil and take it off, never paying any regard to the gas at all, 
we cannot keep the ranges in use. You are going to have trouble, 
in any event in trying to keep themin. They may be kept in by 
hard work if you get the proprietor’s ear; but the latter is a mere 
bagatelle when it comes to hotel installation. Thespeaker knew only 
two in New York who could say, ‘‘I am running this hotel.’’ Per- 
haps 90 per cent. of them will acknowledge, ‘‘ Why, I can’t help you 
in any way, for if my chef does not want it I would rather do with- 
out a gas range than have him go.’’ Hence one has to get in close 
touch with the chefs. It was very hard, after getting in an installa- 
tion, to see the gas bills go up from day today and from week to 
week, so that he should like to repeat again that the providing of 
some automatic means would be desirable. Again, the stopcocks on 
all the hotel gas ranges that he knew of got infernally hot, and if 
the chef burned his hand once or twice he would say, ‘‘ Take it out 
anyway.” 

Mr. Eves said it was not his purpose to discuss the paper, but merely 
to inform them that a meeting of the International Stewards Associ- 
ation would soon be held in Indianapolis, and the Company had been 
invited to prepare a statement for that body on ‘‘ Ways of Wasting 
Gas in Hotel, Restaurant and Club Gas Kitchens.’’ He mentioned 
the matter in order that they might be on the lookout for the report 
of that session. He thought this would be one of the first opportuni- 
ties they had to meet the stewards of the country on common ground, 
and they would be much interested in knowing the hotel men’s views 
on the question. He was equally sure they as gas men would do all 
possible towards giving the hotel men information on the matter 
named. 

Mr. Wells was sure, having listened to Mr. Graves’ very careful 
paper, he had not been deceived into the thought that the sale of gas 
ranges for hotel purposes was easy sailing, although the paper seemed 
to pass over that division of the subject. In one paragraph the author 
said it took 10 days to get a hotel proprietor into the gas office and 
only 10 minutes to sell him a range. That was very snappy work, 
for they found it difficult to even get a hotel proprietor into the sales- 
room in a month. It was not only necessary to get the proprietor but 
the manager, chef and others connected with the institution. He be- 
lieved all gas men were agreed that this was the most difficult and 
most valuable business that a gas company could secure—difficult in 
that to the uninformed gas seemed a very expensive fuel, and for the 
further reason they had been accustomed to coal for all time. Chefs 
were wedded tocoal ranges, and the greatest obstacle they have had 
was to interest chefs, especially foreigners, in gas as a fuel. They 
had done so with some success, but the business had hardly been 
scratched. He believed the time would come when in all hotel 
kitchens gas would be the only fuel. In the past 6 years 276 gas hotel 
kitchens had been installed in Philadelphia. He thought one of the 
largest in America (the largest he had ever seen at least) was in suc- 
cessful operation for 10 years, the average daily consumption in the 
kitchen being close to 10,000 feet. The battery of range, broilers, 
pastry ovens, etc., was about 42 feet long, and on and in it an aver- 
age of 3,500 meals a day were cooked. They had not had a complaint 
from the users as to a high bill, and not in years had an ounce of coal 


been used in that kitchen. The gas rate is $1. A gas appliance 


salesman should be peculiarly equipped for this work, for a mere 
knowledge of the construction of the gas appliances which he had to 
sell was not sufficient. He should be able to go into the kitchen and 
explain the use of every appliance, froma 40-foot gas range to a 
portable engine, actually showing the chef and his subordinates how 





had been taught to use the coal stove, and it was hard ‘to teach an 


the appliances were to be used. He should be familiar with every 
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operation of roasting, broiling, baking, etc. The importance of in- | Mr. Offut called attention to one appliance, that constituted part of 
specting hotel gas appliances could not be over-estimated. Hedid not a hotel gas kitchen, which they found probably quite easy to sell. 
believe any range sold and left to the care of a kitchen force could be They heard a good deal as to the difficulty of installing hotel appli- 
successful or remain in operation a number of years. A well equipped | ances, but the rotary baking oven would be of use. They had abso- 
maintenance corps was absolutely essential, for the chef had not time lutely no trouble in installing them in Schenectady and little etfort. 
or inclination to look after the details, and other men in the kitchen | They had absolutely no complaint from the users of the evens. He 
had not the experience. After slight calculation it was shown that | would emphasize what Mr. Norcross said in regard to work with the 
cost of maintenance for hotel kitchens is not excessive; in fact, aver- | architects. They found the little work done by the architects had 
aged no more than did ordinary complaint work from small con- | proven of exceeding benefit to them. In fact where it would be al- 
sumers. The cost worked out at 1.1 cents per 1,000 sold through the | most impossible to overcome the prejudice of the chef, the architect 
appliances. It was not easy to outline set rules of policy to get this | had a decided voice in influencing the installation of certain large 
business. It was the most difficult of all business to get and to keep, | appliances in hotels. 

unless done with the aid of a competent force of maintenance men.| Mr. Strain—As to the comparative cost of gas and coal, ia Detroit 
They tried going to architects, who usually listen politely, saying | they had not been able to get the chefs to be so economical, but the 
they would adopt our suggestions, and have even asked us to write |eomparative cost was very like that of Philadelphia. Of course, the 
specifications for certain kitchens. It is a most diflicult thing to close | prices of coal and of gas were something different. As to the elas- 
a contract to equip kitchens of new buildings, there being so many | ticity of a range to cover all hotel kitchens, he didn’t believe there 
persons to deal with. When the contract is finally awarded it usually lever had been developed a coal range that was up to every condition, 
went to someone who will not only supply the gas appliances but the |80 they were not seriously handicapped. The paper by Mr. Graves 
cook’s table and the kitchen utensils. Few gas companies are willing | contained so many valuable points that he suggested it would be well 
to go into that sort of work, but he believed that end would have toto take a copy of it direct to the hotel proprietor or chef, read it to 
be considered. It had been done successfully in Philadelphia. It | them as far as they will listen, explaining all points init. That might 
meant a lot of detail work without any profit to the company, except | interest him along different lines than had been suggested to him. 





that which came from theincreased consumption that was obtained | 
through all-gas kitchens. There were many objections to it though, a | 
main one being that the gas appliance man is not familiar with de- 
details as to complete equipment of such kitchens, including cook's | 
tables, meat block, ice boxes, etc. He was sure, however, a lot of 
business was lost through not being able to bid on complete equip- 
ment of kitchen. As to economy of gas over coal as fuel, they had 
kept a special record recently in a large hotel kitchen, from which 
4v0 or 500 meals were served daily, and the fuel cost of preparing 
each meal by gas was }cent. The cost in another kitchen, using 
coal, where an approximate number of meals were served, was .6 
cent. The reason for that, of course, was the necessity of keeping 4 
or } of the coal range at a red heat, for a great many hours a day, 
the fire being kept going the entire 24 hours. Gas could be turned 
off, although unfortunately it is not always done, and a saving made. 
One part of the range could be used for broiling, short order work, 
etc., while the vegetables and food requiring slower preparation 
could be done on small bnrners on another part of the range. Ovens 
are included in so-called hotel appliances, and he believed they were 
likely to be great earners of income for gas companies. They put in 
hundreds in Philadelphia, and he believed there were places for 
thousands. He favored a catalogue carrying half tone cuts of all 
appliances, which catalogue should be mailed to every hotel and 
restaurant proprietor, to men running oyster houses, to the heads of 
all banking and trust companies, whose clerks are fed on the premi- 
ses, the catalogue to be followed up by a visit from the salesman. 
Another illustration as to economy of gas for fuel was the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, of Philadelphia, where 1,300 meals 
were served daily. About 10 years ago an 8-foot hotel range was 
placed there, followed shortly afterward by a pastry oven and other 
kitchen appliances. They never had any complaint of a high bill 
from this source. On the contrary, after the appliances had been in 
use for 14 years, the President asked us to equip the laundry. She 
said, ‘‘ Our gas bill is by no means lower than the coal bill was; it is 
higher ; but we find the possibility of turning out our work in so 
much less time, feeding a greater number of persons with fewer ser- 





| 








vants in the kitchen, that it is practical economy for us to use it.” 
The meals sell there from 20 to 30 cents, wherefore the utmost econ- 
omy must be used in every department to keep it on a paying basis. | 
He regarded that as one of the best testimonials his company ever had | 
respecting hotel gas appliances. (as in Philadelphia is $1 per 1,000, | 
and anthracite varied in price from $6.75 to $7.25, and he had shown | 
them 2 or 3 instances as to the relative cost of a meal when cooked by | 
gas or coal. In the institution named 1,300 meals were served daily, 
and in the large department store referred to 3.500 meals were served 
daily. The kitchens they furnished in Philadelphia were by no 
means all in hotels; they included restaurants, oyster houses, banks, 
institutions, orphanages, homes for the aged, etc. He was sure that 
some advertising should be done. One objection to it is that, while 

the papers have an edition of 200,000 daily and are read by two or 

three times that number of persons, the percentage of men requiring 

hotel gas appliances is very small. He was convinced that an occa- 

sional advertisement, showing cuts of these appliances and giving | 
some information about them, would do some good. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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Mr. Graves referred to the sample floor. He hardly agreed with him 
as to picking out the most conspicuous place in a showroom. He 
didn’t believe it needed to be in the most conspicuous place. He sug- 
gested getting assembled all the appliances for hotel or restaurant 
use. Put them where there would be plenty of room to show them 
and where you would be absolutely free from interruption from the 
ordinary customers of the office. If you could get your prospect cus- 
tomer sufficiently interested to leave the hotel and visit the gas office, 
you could probably take him to some part of the office where there 
was lots of room, and where you would not be liable to be interrupted. 
He remembered several cases where he had taken men over to a little 
annex or sort of a shop, where they had appliances, and succeeded 
very well with the prospect, as they had a full equipment of every- 
thing that could interest a hotel man. There was a tendency to 
charge a maintenance for hotel ranges, in some cases as much as 50 
cents per month per section being the rule. Fifty cents a month 
would not cover the actual work that should be done to hotel ranges. 
Maintenance on that basis was probably based on making a call per 


month, oftener if requisite. Whena hotel man’s attention was called 


to the fact that the range needed attention, and he called up the gas 
company making a request, it was liable to cause some dissatisfaction. 
It was better if the maintenance department made a regular business 
of calling to anticipate any trouble. Get there before the range really 
needed attention. His experience was that it should be attended to 
every 10 days, not over 2 weeks, regularly. They made a regular 
practice of it. They gave their arc lamps maintenance every week ; 
of course, they charged for it in most cases; but the revenue from 
hotel ranges was so in excess of that from arc lamps that it seemed a 
shame to handicap the hotel range business by charging a mainten- 
ance of 50 cents, which really would not cover the labor required to 
keep the range clean and in first-class condition. 

Mr. Hoy asked Mr. Graves whether or not he experienced any dif- 
ficulty in getting a chef to become an engineer. By this he meant 
that the chef when he looks at a modern hotel gas range, says, 
‘‘There is machinery on it,’ for which reason he refuses very often 
to turn off the individual burners when he should and burns a lot 
more gas than he should, but he positively refuses to turn off the 
burners. The engineer idea applied also to the thought of cooking. 
That is, the appliances employed by the chef on a coal range were 
very different from the appliances employed by the chef when using 
the hotel gas range. On the coal range is a hot spot; if he wanted 
to cook anything vigorously he placed it on the hot spot, and if a 
little less vigorously he shoves it aside a trifle ; if he wished to keep it 


‘simmering he puts it on the edge. To get those same conditions with 
‘the ranges they were now selling it was necessary for him to 
‘manipulate ’’ machinery in handling the cocks on the range, turn- 
‘ing them on more or less, and in many cases he refuses. Therefore, 


he was not able to get the results from their range that he got from 
the coal range. He simply putit as a question to Mr. Graves, and 
as well to anyone in the hotel line, whether or not they had ex- 
perienced any difficulty in that direction and how well they had suc- 
ceeded in educating the man to get his variation in degrees of tem- 
perature by manipulating the valves on the stove. 

Mr. Linde said the question here hac been discussed considerably 
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regarding the installation of hotel appliances in the larger towns, but 
he found so far that it was discussed regarding the smaller towns. 
There were quite a number of men present from the smaller towns, 
where they had only 3 or 4 hotels, and he knew it would be rather 
an expensive proposition for them to install an outfit of hotel appli- 
ances, hence it necessarily followed that the salesman must sell from 
his catalogue. The first question put to him was as to the compara- 
tive cost of operation between soft and hard coal and gas. Of course, 
they all knew the good points of gas in selling gas appliances, but the 
comparative cost of operation between soft or hard coal and gas 
seemed an important question with them in smaller towns. Going 
further, to the maintenance men, he believed in regular maintenance 
on hotel appliances, for in doing so they showed the customer they 
were interested in their welfare and that their sole desire is not only 
to sell him gas, but to know he is satisfied; also, the size of his bill. 
He did not think, though, that the maintenance man doing that class 
of work could very well be an all-round man, or one that would be 
able to build special appliances. 
like to be enlightened. 

Mr. Loebell, of Spokane, asked Mr. Graves whether a gas broiler 
was an important appliance in all gas kitchens, for as such he 
should like to hear the most important points the manufacturer as 
well as the appliance man had to take into consideration to get good 
results off a gas broiler. He would also like to have a few points on 
the pastry oven. He would relate an experience that might give 
them some insight as how a chef handles his gas range. Four years 
ago he was with the Denver Gas and Electric Company, and made 
an installation in a hotel gas kitchen that was very satisfactory. 
They were satisfied in the beginning the installation would stay in 
there and give good results, due to the surroundings and the very 
erratic demand that that hotel had. During the first few days they 
found the consumption was something enormous. They could not ex- 
plain it, and could not find any reason therefor, so stayed there for 
24 hours to see how much gas he could save; 43 per cent. was the out- 
come and they didn’t do any less work that day than was done the 
previous days. He heartily favored the suggestion made by Mr. 
McLean, and knew it was a fact that hotel appliances are not what 
they should be. It looked to him like the current hotel appliance 
was the outgrowth of a domestic appliance, a gas range used for 
domestic purposes, enlarged, made heavier and clumsier, prob- 
ably to stand the racket or stand all the heavy work that a chef will 
putitto. It seemed to him the hotel gas appliance and the hotel busi- 
ness had come to such a point that they had to make a new departure 
He very much favored the suggestion of blast appliances, in that such 
appliance could be regulated automatically more easily than an 
atmospheric burner. 

Mr. Smith said, a particular point made by Mr. Wells concerned 


It was along those lines he would 


the fundamental principle of successfully closing the contracts. They 
did not want to delude themselves on that particular point. He 


found in his experience that the hardest part of closing a contract for 
an all-gas kitchen was not only the stewards or chefs were not and 
had not been taught along those lines, or because they had trouble 
with the architects. The principal reason was that the all-coal range 
hotel equipment houses had that business cinched for years, and thus 
had been able to close some contracts when the only way they could 
have closed them was, it was absolutely necessary for them to take 
the entire contract. The proprietors and committees of large hotels, 
or other institutions, want to give the contract to one man, so that 
they can fix the responsibility on him for the entire installation. By 
the way, some of their men in Hudson county were becoming quite 
familar with order boxes and chef's boxes and everything else, be- 
cause they went right in for it. They took the whole business, and 
the only way they could take it was by making the largest hotel coal 
range equipment houses know they were right on the job. 
must consider us on every proposition, 


They 
They know they cannot get 
away with the things they used to get away with, and very often 
they are going to work with you, and they do work with you. In 
that way, if you close the contract you get your part, and let them 
take the responsibility for all the cooking utensils and the different 
parts. They managed to let it be known that if they want to do busi- 
ness and won't co-operate, they will get fight for the whole business. 
As Mr. Wells said they were going into that business with the idea 
of making these people recognize them, and if they could not take 
those contracts they would never get away with the biggest part of 
them. Brother Pettes told a good deal of truth when he said the gas 
range houses had been making a domestic range, but not a hotel 





range. We found some ideal hotel ranges, though, and have forced 
the coal hotel people to take those ranges from us. 

Mr. Rushin—One phase of the question that has been overlooked 
in this paper is, we have tosell the chef the hotel range. If we over 
look that fact our range will come out, regardless of how satisfactory 
it was, because the chef is the fellow who is to operate it. He would 
like to know the economical difference in the cost of gas at $1 per 
1,000 and soft coal from $2.50 to $3.50 per ton delivered? That pro 
position must be overcome by them in Atlanta. Where one had to 
come in competition with soft coal and wood it was very difficult to 
sell gas in hotels, cafes, clubs and restaurants at $l per 1,000. As to 
the chef. A Western firm manufactures exclusively hotel gas and 
coal appliances, and gets the larger per cent. of the government 
work in its buildings. 
that they 


A year ago he visited this firm and found out 
paid little attention to gas appliances, devoting most of 
their time to coal ranges. He asked the president why it was that he 
did not push gas, and the answer was, ‘‘ There is so much com 
petition in the field of gas appliances that very little money is made 
on them. Practically they had no competition in the coal line.’’ The 
office of the concern is in Chicago, and the gentleman is a personal] 
friend. He asked him to send a specification for every contract. that 
was received in Atlanta, and since that time he had been receiving 
these specifications, and he noticed every time it was coal instead of 
gas. He would suggest a step that he thought was in the right 
direction, if it were not too expensive. The chefs had an association 
something similar to theirs, and there were local organizations all 
over the States. They were going soon to hold a national meeting 
in Indianapolis, and if it had net been for that national meeting they 
would have had two chefs in Boston at the sessions of the National 
Commercial Gas Association. He made arrangements for two of" 
them to visit this meeting and inspect the gas appliances. He hoped 
the National Commercial Gas Association would mail every chef in 
the United States (if it were not too expensive) the proceedings of all 
of their meetings, or to mail them to the local organization, asking 
the presidents thereof to see that as many chefs as possible read the 
proceedings. In that way they would be educating the man who is go 

ing to use our gas appliances. We should try to induce as many 
chefs as possible to attend these meetings, so they might see what gas 
could be made to do, also to get in touch with this particular firm 
that he mentioned. That firm had a system like this: Every chef in 
the United States who is unemployed, goes to its factory and is on its 
payroll until he gets a position. [Laughter.| You need not laugh, 
Laughter.’ Two years ago—well he visited the 
place three times, and went there every time with the determination 
to find out something, a very difficult thing for a gas man todo. In 
fact, the first time he went there they would not let him go through 
the factory. They had gas appliances there, but they said, ‘‘ There 
it is,’ and nobody would show them to me. ‘‘Go out there to see 
it.’ But he never got in the factory. That firm had these chefs on its 
payroll, and when a hotel proprietor wanted a chef he wrote this 
firm to send one. So you can see readily that the motive in this is 
when the chef requires an appliance he specifies the particular ap 


it is so; it is dope. 


pliances of this firm, and since more money is made on coal than on 
gas, the chef says, ‘‘ Well, we will put in coal.’’ He imagined it 
would take some time to get in touch with the proper ones along this 
line, and he didn’t think the Association could do better than to ap- 
point a committee to try to get in touch with this firm, showing them 
the kind of gas appliances they need, and whenever possible, specify 
this particular plant. These people made a specialty of appliances to 
suit particular conditions. 

Mr. Scherck, of Newburgh, N. Y., said it seemed an excellent ide. 
that the Association obtain an invitation and then appointed a repre 
sentative to attend the meeting of the chefs’ association. He thought 
it would not avail them much to send a lot of printed literature, 
without following it up. Ifa motion to such effect was in order, he 
proposed they appoint a representative to attend the cooks’ meeting 
in Indianapolis, defraying all expenses, the proper executives over- 
looking his paper to see just what he would say and to note the facts 
and figures he would compile. He moved that course in a formal 
motion. 

Mr. McLean asked, before that was put, to say that a member of 
the Associati6n, connected with the Consolidated Gas Company, 
would attend that convention. A thorough believer in gas, he coul | 
do all possible to represent not only their company, but all the com 
panies before the chefs. Being a member of the chefs’ club he was in 
very close touch with them. 
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Mr. Strain noted that Mr. Eves was to read a paper before that con- 
vention, and as Mr. Eves lived in Indianapolis, the speaker believed 
he would make a splendid representative for them at the convention. 
He had been invited to read a paper there, and he believed he could 
cover the ground. 


A considerable discussion here ensued as to the best means of hav- 
ing the Association represented on the occasion of the annual con- 
vention, in Indianapolis, of the chefs, which was terminated satis- 
factorily to everybody by the appointment of Mr. Philmer Eves as 
the representative of the Association at such convention. 


“Thre-President called upon Mr. Graves to close the discussion on his 
paper. : 

Mr. Graves said the argument had been so lengthy that he had al- 
most forgotten the leading points. He was, however, more than 
pleased to hear the discussion brought out on this particular subject, 
and to know so many were interested in this particular line. He was 
sure no other one present had gained more interesting information 
than he had. He had learned much from the open discussion, and 
thought that on every paper presented the members should have 
something to say, stating their beliefs without fear or favor. He 
would answer the direct questions in as concise manner as he could. 
He believed Mr. Hare brought up the question of the gas price as 
competing with coal. His theory of securing hotel business had not 
been economy, in respect of the cost of fuel. Indeed wherever possi- 
ble he evaded that particular question. In selling goods you must 
win the confidence of the buyer, and you emphasize the particular 
points in argument on which you deem him doubtful. A customer 
who comes right at me on economy before. he had time to tell him 
who he was, what he had to sell and why he should have it, always 
got an evasive reply. He never would answer in that respect, and 
if there were another man across the road he would get him instead 
of the man who talked economy. A year from that date he might 
get the man who wanted to hear about economy, but it would not be 
the speaker who told him gas was cheaper than coal, for that was not 
the selling argument. Competition to-day in the hotel business was 
keen. There was not a thing in a hotel that a man had not studied 
and planned to urge as a reason why people should stop there instead 
of the other place. He knew certain hotel men who advertised that 
their kitchens were open for inspection. They had created in the 
ordinary home the belief that gas was clean, and they had not talked 
economy particularly to introduce the gas range. They did, however, 
note sanitary conditions, the saving of Jabor, and saving of time, and 
the better advantage in general. Such an economy only followed 
because we had theretofore educated them to the point that the gas 
range was economical on other grounds alone. If they were passing 
from the smaller to the larger customer, the hotel (which was only a 
domestic kitchen on a large scale), why should they not follow along 
on stock arguments instead of permitting the hotel men to bluff them 
from the main argument by asking how cheap, respectively, was hard 
coal or wood? If they could convince the man that they were giving 
him better service in his kitchen, that his help were better satisfied, 
that the room he could not rent last summer would bring him in $5 
a day this summer because of its comfort through not being over- 
heated, that you would lessen the dangers of fire, that he would get 
better service, that his guests would not be annoyed by pounding at 
4 4.M., that men would not be hauling out ashes or hauling in coal, 
that he would not be paying laundresses so much for cleaning sheets 
and towels, why they could sell him a hotel gas range on such argu- 
ment alone. As matter of comparison with hard and soft coal he 
could prove to a man willing to be convinced that gas was cheaper 
if he took into consideration the cost of repairs of hotel appliances in 
general, etc., letting him weigh these for what they were worth. One 
in Atlantic City, was willing to so figure, and the proprietor is now 
a booster for gas and not a cent was paid to his chef for the result. 
That man tells anyone who goes to his hotel (he is a fair-minded busi- 
ness man) that he saves the wages and meals of a man who built his 
fires. Again, he has not to pay another for taking out ashes, and he 
has no expense on repair account. He admits that these things alone 


. constitute economy as between solid and gaseous fuel. He thought 


the proper thing in selling hotel kitchens was to first sell the service, 
letting economy follow. Of course, his experience was particularly 
in the larger cities, and he found enough prospects to convince him 
that if a sale is to be made or done along the lines indicated, such 
customer was worth much more than the one who was gained by the 
argument of economy. After the installation was made he took the 
man who wanted to talk economy over to the man who was more 
capable of convincing him that the service was worth investigation, 
and whose weight of speech was much more than the salesman’s ever 
could be. The matter of whether it was just right to send a salesman 
to collect accounts had been mentioned. He thought it was in that you 
didn’t allow the salesman to make an installation except those for 
which he was personally responsible. Suppose a man made 20 in- 
stallations and never collected a cent on them? What was this par- 
ticular hotel salesman’s responsibility when it came to collection? 
It was up to the collector, and what did a collector mean in general? 
The collector tries to call on a hotel man of large standing, who 
doesn’t care to talk to such a person. His theory of the hotel busi- 
ness was that a range was not sold until the money is in the drawer 
of the gas company. They never sold a hotel range until they got 
their money. They did not sell hotel gas ranges on small payments 
for the hotel man doesn’t want small payments. Why in the world 
should he want to buy something, paying for it $1 a week? He who 
is paying out more money daily to his help and for his accounts than 
they get for goodssold ina month. His only desire is to be convinced 








that your service is superior to the other man’s, and “‘ there is your 
check.” If the salesman cannot do it he is not the right man to sell 
hotel appliances. It was suggested here that it took a man of par- 
ticular caliber to sell hotel gas ranges, which is true. Hire a man 
with judgment and ability, paying what he is worth; don’t senda 
general solicitor, used only to talking to the woman of a household. 
Such speech will not prevail with a hotel proprietor. The man to 
sell in the hotel is neither the proprietor nor chef. If necessary first 
tell the story to the pantry woman or the housekeeper. Run down 
the one who tells the tale of that kitchen, and work with that person. 
Find out how to get in the kitchen, and uncover the person to whom 
to tell the tale. If it be the chef stick to him; some other one, pay 
your attention to the other, always keeping an eye on the steward. 
The combination range was mentioned. The man selling the goods 
may not be able to judge on starting to talk to the customer just how 
far the latter is willing to go. He woyld rather sell one section of a 
hotel range in the kitchen and have the man satisfied with it than 
sell 10 sections displacing all the coal ranges and have him dissatis- 
fied. If they had confidence in your goods and believed in the hotel 
gas range how long would it take them to convince a man that it 
was the right article, and that he should take out the rest of his coal 
ranges? If he had a certain reason for wanting a coal range then 
sell him 3 of gas and 2 of coal, or leave two in, and the latter would 
certainly come out later. In removing coal ranges from kitchens 
they never hesitate to show a man of how much worth his hotel coal 
range was. If you start to run down the hotel coal range, be will 
say, ‘‘ Well, I paid $400 for that stove. No, you don t get that out of 
my kitchen.”’ Then say to him, ‘‘ It is worth $400 to let us store it 
for you.” At the end of 60, or even 30 days, he is convinced about 
his gas range and you get your money. ‘Then say to him, ‘‘ The 
hotel range you took out is not as good as you thought it was,’’ and 
note how quick he tells you to dispose of it. He is satisfied with the 
gas range. Mr. Strain disagreed over putting a hotel equipment in a 
conspicuous place in the gas office. The paper recommended placing 
a single section hotel range in a conspicuous place and call it a hotel 
department. If he thought a one-section range should repres-nt a 
hotel appliance department that section belonged to the barn, it had 
no place in a gas office. If you are to havea hotel department have 
something to show people that they may know exactly what one has 
to sell. As to the question of hot spots on a stove. There could be 
no question that a chef’s hobby was the center spot of a range, be- 
cause in learning his trade he cooked over one spot, not because he 
wanted to, but because he could not get any other hot spot on the 
range. That was the reason he talked about that center. ‘hat man 
has a habit of stubbornness that must be overcome, but he believed 
education along the right lines and sticking to the teaching persist- 
ently would gradually convince him that the gas range was hot all 
over. Most ranges being equipped with a Jarge burner to take care 
of the particular demand for quick work, thai objection had been 
overcome. He thought the particular party who wanted to stick to 
a hotel range, because of one hot spot, was like the old lady who 
would not put in a gas range because she could not hear the teakettle 
boil when in the sitting room. The objections of those people had 
all been overcome. ‘The item of coal, compared with gas at $1, 
depended upon the cost of the coal. He could not answer that ques- 
tion, unless he knew the costs. The small town no doubt has not 
the prospects of the large city, did not exist; but they would come 
later on. If they could convince the chefs in the big cities that it 
was up to the gentlemen living therein, the small men would natur- 
ally come to it. Unquestionably in a small town, where a man had 
been buying coal or wood toa certain extent, the prospects and per- 
centage were smaller and the opportunities were less. Another ques- 
tion brought up was as to the manufacturers making better lines of 
ranges. ‘They are on the market, and it is up to the gas men to find 
them. Hotel ranges are being sold that are not hotel ranges, That 
question was brought up yesterday in r gard to the domestic range. 
They wanted higher priced ranges, but competition torced the manu- 
facturer to make the lower grade goods. He sold ranges and also 
had bought them, and he knew personally that was so. If they 
wanted better ranges let them make the demand and the manufac- 
turer would respond. But don’t put a range on the floor for $50 and 
try to sell it to a hotel man when he pays $150 for a coal range. 
Show him something at $150, and explain tou him why he is paying 
$150. He would be glad to auswer any further questions. 


(To be Continued.) 








Cas Appliance Exhibition, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
saceiittilintia 

The Hoosiers had the distinction of holding a successful gas 
appliance exhibit, in spite of the fact that the Indiana Gas Associa- 
tion is only in its fourth year, and to its credit may be added that it 
was the first State Association to make the attempt. The exhibit was 
held in the ‘‘ Arcade,’’ the front of which is shown in Fig. 1, and was 
one blaze of light, 43 Humphrey, 5-light arcs and a number of smaller 
Welsbach lamps being used. 

There were some 60 exhibitors, a most commendable showing, con- 
sidering the size of the Aégsociation. The interior of the Arcade, 
shown in Fig. 2, was decorated in white and the lighting was quite as 
lavish as that on the outside of the building. The main fixtures wer> 
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Fig. 3. 


brought from the Boston gas show by Mr. J. M. Coles, of the General 
Gas Light Company. These fixtures are similar to the monster ones 
used there, one of the latter being illustrated in Fig. 3. In addition 
to the central chandeliers there were 60 Junior and 20 interior lamps 
erected over the booths by the Welsbach Company. Owing to the 
rather small space allowed each exhibitor, the largest exhibits were 
those of the lighting companies referred to above. 

It was fortunate that an opportunity was offered the gas men to 
make an inspection of the exhibits before the public was invited, as 
after it was thrown open the crowds packed the building. 

Practically all types of fuel burning appliances, for both domestic 
and industrial purposes, were exhibited, and many of them were in 
use. The ventilation was excellent and proved again that if an out- 
let is provided the products of combustion from gas will give most 
thorough ventilation. 











“Special English Correspondence. 


COMMUNICATED BY Norton H. Humpurys. 











SALISBURY, ENGLAND, January 11, 1911. 

The Present Position of the Coal Tar Industry.—The Decrease of 
London Fog.— Tests of Incandescent Mantles.—The Position of 
the Slot Consumer. 

In view of the low prices obtainable for coal tar, and of the fact 
that a man who wants to tar a fence or a pig sty is willing to pay 
more than one who wishes to differentiate and extract the numerous 
valnable constituents that can be obtained from it, gas engineers will 
turn with peculiar interest to a paper recently read before the New- 
castle Section of the Society of Chemical Industry by Mr. Ernest F. 
Hooper, who deals with his subject in an interesting and informative 
manner. The average manager of gas works thinks himself lucky if 
he can clear 1 penny per gallon or 16s. 8d. per ton for his tar, after 
paying loading and carriage ; and when he reads about benzol being 


| quoted at 10d. per gallon, crude naphtha and light oil at 3d., heavy 


naphtha at 11d. and carbolic acid at over 1s. per gallon, he does not 
smash the office furniture or go green with envy—he is much too well 
ordered to indulge in unseemly outbreaks —but he does wonder, in a 
mild sort of way, if the distiller could not pay a little more than 1d. 
per gallon. The total production of tar in the United Kingdom is 
800,000 or 900,000 tons, of which at least two-thirds, say 600,000 tons, 
goes to the distiller, and the actual value received by the gas company 
for the same would be less than 4 million sterling. But the export 
alone of coal tar products during the year 1909 is valued by Mr. 
Hooper at about 14 million sterling. He also explains that, although 
tar contains valuable products, they are present in small percentage 
only. Notas much as 2 per cent. of the bulk would find its way to 
the color manufacturers. Pitch, water and loss account for a good 


|two-thirds. The tar yields approximately 3 per cent. water, 3 per 
'cent. light naphtha, 8 per cent. middle oil, 10 per cent. creosote oil, 
12 per cent. anthracene oil, 61 per cent. pitch, 3 per cent. loss. The 


author says that the supply of coal tar is limited, and that a heavy 
demand on any one product may enhance the value of that product. 
The converse is also true, and a production in excess of the normal 
demand may lead to a rapid fall in market value. From this it 
would appear that the production of coal tar is and has been for some 


| vears in excess of the normal demand. Some interesting information 


is given respecting the tar from different processes now in practical 
use. Blast furnace tar is usually lighter than water. Coalite tar is 
not much heavier than water—about 1.060. Vertical retorts give a 
tar of 1.084 to 1.100, and water gas plant yields one of 1.090. Coke 
/ovens yield tars of 1.100 to 1.120, and chamber retorts 1180. The 
| heaviest tar of all is North Country gas tar, which tips the scale at 
1.220. The difference in specific gravity is largely a question of pro- 
portion of pitch and free carbon. Coalite only yields 40 per cent. of 
pitch, coke ovens about 50, and gas works’ coal tar (horizontal re 
torts) about 60. Incidentally it would appear that the substitution of 
| water gas of vertical retorts for the ordinary horizontal retort will 
have the etfect of reduclng the production of pitch to the extent of 20 
per cent. , ; 
The position is evidently satisfactory from the distillers’ point of 
view, but so far as gas engineers are concerned it is desirable to find 
additional outlets for tar, and to encourage its application to roads 
| and paths either as a dust destroyer, or as one of the ingredients of 
| artificial asphalt or macadam, to the manufacture of roofing felt, or 
any purpose other than distillation. 
| Attention has been directed, in the Times newspaper, to the de- 
crease not only in the frequency but in the intensity of London fog. 
Those who have known the metropolis for 50 years or so will agree 
| with the statement that whereas the fog was a common feature of 
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the winter season, and sometimes lasted for a week or more at a 
time, not only are its visits much less frequent, but briefer both in 
duration and intensity. Taking the 27 winters preceding 1910, and 
dividing them into three periods of 9 years each, the days with fog 
in the first period, 1883-92, averaged 30; for the second period, 1892- 
1901, they averaged 21; and for the third, 1901-10, they only aver 
aged 10$. The arithmetical order of the reduction is remarkable, and 
it may be hoped that it will continue over the next 10 years, in which 
case the days of London fog will become a vanishing quantity. All 
sorts of explanations have been suggested but the right one, and 
when scientists interested in this question have done speculating 
about the increased strength of the wind, increased dryness of the 
atmosphere due to the larger area covered by paved streets and slated 
roofs, or the attempts to reduce the production of smoke, they might 
do worse than go to the London gas companies, take out from their 
accounts the number of gas cookers and gas heaters in use in 1883, and 
in 1910 respectively, calculate the increase, and the average con- 
sumption, get at the total quantity of gas used, and figure out the 
quantity of coal represented, say on a basis of 6,000 cubic feet of gas 
being considered to displace 1 ton of coal. While the large quantity 
of gas. thus arrived at is completely burnt and practically yields 
nothing but carbonic acid and moisture, the coal displaced was for 
the most part very imperfectly consumed, with the production of 
large quantities of soot, incomplete products of combustion, sulphur 
and other impurities. A simpler but less accurate means of throw- 
ing some light on the question would be to find out the consumption 
of gas during the hours of daylight over the metropolitan area in 
1883 and in 1910 respectively. Also it would be interesting to know 
how the experiences of the metropolis compare with those of other 
large towns. The bulk of the smoke produced in London comes from 
the domestic chimney, and any plan for reducing the amount of im- 
purity poured into the atmosphere by this medium must have an im- 
portant effect as regards the reduction of fog. 


The interesting subject of the testing of incandescent mantles was 
before the London Section of the Society of Chemical Industry a few 
days since, when a paper by Messrs. Coste and Powney was heard 
and discussed. Incidentally it appeared that this widely used appli- 
ance possesses some peculiar and little known properties, and amougst 
others that of revivification. Mr. Dibdin claimed to have some ex- 
perience in testing mantles, and said that when a mantle giving 70 
or 80 candles to begin with had fallen to 30 candles, a strong shock 
would revive it and the efliciency would go up. It was suggested 
that this effect might be due to the clearing of the burners by the 
shock. Mr. Coste did not claim to be a professional mantle reviver, 
but by taking a mantle off the burner and dipping it in cold water 
very often the efficiency would be restored. The abnormally large 
depreciation from 80 to 30 candles, observed by Mr. Dibdin, would 
suggest that he was unfortunate in his selection, for in practice 
nothing approaching such a result is observed. I say this emphati- 
cally, after some years’ experience in maintenance of several thou- 
sand burners. There is a falling of efficiency as the mantle gets old, 
but assuming a fair average quality is used, and the burner is clean 
and in proper order, the depreciation is more like 10 than 60 per cent. 
It is obvious that no business worth the name could be done with 
mantles that were 80 candles at one time and 30 at auother. And 
with regard to the revivifying action of a strong shock, no corre- 
sponding action is experienced in practice. On the contrary, mantles 
in exposed positions give notably lower efficiency than others. The 
authors have been using the Woodall-Moon apparatus, which is the 
only known arrangement on the market for the purpose of testing 
mantles, and opinions were somewhat divided as to its efliciency. 
Mr. Garland remarked that a shock repeated at regular intervals 
gave different results from intermittent and irregular periods, and 
the latter more nearly represented the conditions that obtained in 
practice. Mr. Coste said there was considerable difference in opinion 
amongst the makers of mantles as to the practical utility of the 
Woodall-Moon machine. Of course, the best test of a make of 
mantle is that of experience, and the observations of a competent 
and conscientious maintenance man, or the ledger account at the 
end of the year, are the best proofs of efficiency or otherwise. But 
there are times when one wants an approximate or comparative idea 


of the quality of a mantle, and the Woodall-Moon machine is well 
suited for that purpose. 


The slot or automatic meter department of a gas company’s busi- 
ness is now recognized as an established thing. In some cases the 
number of slot consumers has outstripped the number of ordinary 
but it should be noted that the average consumption per consumer is 
3 or 4 times as much on the class last named as on the first, I have 
heard of gas companies having more slot users than ordinary con- 
sumers, but never of a case where the consumption of gas, through 
the slot department, exceeded one-third of the whole. In most cases 
where reasoable attention has been given to the development of both 
classes of trade, it is in the neighhprhood of one-fourth. So it will 
be a long while before the slot user can claim that he pays the divi- 
dend. These reflections are suggested by the extraordinary argu- 
ments that were recently brought forward ata meeting of the Man- 
chester City Council, in support of a motion for leveling up the 
charges for gas by supplying both classes of consumers at the same 
rate per 1,000 cubic feet. The speaker evidently labored under the 
disadvantage of little or no acquaintance with gas finance, as he de- 
pended entirely on such assumptions as that the poor were being 
robbed for the benefit of the rich. The proposition was seconded on 
similar lines by a gentleman who did not seem to care much about 
the point at issue, but thought it was a step towards selling gas at 





cost price. The proposal had the advantage of drawing a clear state- 
ment from Ald. Gibson, the chairman of the gas committee, who dis- 
played an acquaintance with the details that showed up in marked 
contrast with the generalisms and claptrap of the first named speakers. 
Ald. Gibson said there were 117,000 ordinary consumers and 61,000 
automatic users. But the average consumption was ordinary 37,000, 
and slot 9,000, so the latter only used about one-eighth of the whole. 
The cost of distribution and establishment expenses was 5}d. per 1,000 
cubic feet for the ordinary, and 13d. for the slot consumer, a differ- 
ence of nearly 9d. Taking this into consideration, the slot users 
were already favored as compared with the other class to the extent 
of 2d. per 1,000 cubic feet. The case of the Manchester slot users 
would compare favorably with those of other towns. The experience 
at Manchester fairly represents that of most gas undertakings, and 
the slot users usually cost about 9d. per 1,000 cubic feet more than 
the ordinary. Something turns on the average consumption, be- 
cause the outlay is fixed and independent of the quantity used. To 
put it in another way, the additional cost of fitting up, maintaining 
and attending on a slot user averages 6s. 6d. or 7s. per quarter, and 
this is spread over the average consumption. If this happens to 
figure out at 13,000 cubic feet, then the additional cost is only 6d. If 
only half that quantity then the additional cost is Ls. 








Items of Interest 
_ FROM VARIOVUS PSS Sa. 





Mr. W. B. Syyper, Superintendent of the State Mining Experi- 
ment sub-station, Hebron, N. D., is greatly interested in the plan of 
Mayor Lovell and the Hebron Council, to construct a producer gas 
plant at that point for the furnishing of power necessary to operate 
the Hebron filtration plant. 


Tue plans of those in control of the Glens Falls (N. Y.) Gas and 
Electric Light Company include the finishing up of new office quar- 
ters, in the premises heretofore occupied as the business headquarters 
of the firm of Cluett & Sons, and the placing of 4 miles of distributing 
mains. The business of the Company is increasing rapidly. 








THe contract for the purifying machinery in the new works of the 
Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Light, Heat and Power Company, has been 
awarded to the Gas Machinery Company, of Cleveland, O. The 
purifiers are to be cast iron, placed on beams and columns, and are 
to be of the outdoor type. 





Tut Palo Alto (Cal.) City Council, having carefully examined the 
tentative proposition of those who are anxious to operate a gas plant 
in that city, has prescribed the following conditions. The selling 
price was fixed at $1.50 per 1,000 cubic feet ; the minimum or readi- 
ness-to-serve charge of 50 cents per month—it was originally named 
at $1; gas meters must be installed within 5 days after application ; 
after the first meter is installed, a second installation may be charged 
for at the rate of 50 cents. It was also made illegal that the Com- 
pany may not turn back the dials of prepayment meters save in the 
presence of the consumer. And if the property owner lays pipes 
from his premises to the curb the Company is compelled to make the 
connection and furnish gas through such connection. 





AT the annual meeting of the Hartford City (Conn.) Gas Light 
Company, the officers chosen were: Directors, E. B. Bennett, Jno. T. 
Robinson, 8. R. Bertron, George Bullock, Francis R. Cooley, 8. C. 
Dunham, Jno. H. Knight, George Roberts and Jas. R. Hills; Presi- 
dent, E. B. Bennett; Vice-President, George R. Bullock ; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Jno. A. McArthur; General Manager, B. W. Perkins. 





THE authorities of Defiance, O., have contracted with Mr. William 
T. Morris, President of the Defiance (O,) Gas and Electric Company, 
for the public lighting of the place for a period of 10 years. For 
public street lamps, on are electric account, $70 per lamp per annum. 
Commercial electric lighting, 9 cents per kilowatt hour, less 1 cent 
per kilowatt hour if bills are paid before the 10th of the month. Gas 
is to cost $1.35 per 1,000 cubic feet, less 10 cents per 1,000 cubic feet 
for payment within 10 days. 


Mr. Ropert W. Harwoop, Treasurer and Manager of the Natick 





(Mass.) Gas Light Company, has transferred to Mr. Vincent Gold 
thwaite, of Wellsley, his interest therein. The change in stock re- 
presents a change in control. 





THE earnings of the Massachusetts Gas Companies for the years 


| 1909 and 1910, are thus tabulated : 
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1910, 1909. Increase. 

January.......... $243,930 $201,171 $42,759 
February......... 209,856 192,447 17,409 
pe - 212,975 183,689 29,285 
OS Sere 224,538 186,179 38,358 
MAY oocecese ---e 186,563 161,180 35,383 
oN Se eee 192,577 187,445 5,131 
ihe sien sou 130,410 106,699 22,711 
ee 132,852 115,394 17,458 
September........ 177,488 157,242 20,236 
October .......... 195,535 175,856 19,679 
November........ 214,283 208,962 5,320 
December ........ 242,383 211,211 31,172 

. re $2,363,390 $2,078,485 $284,905 





EaRLY this month the Wisconsin Supreme Court affirmed the ruling 
of the lower court in the case of the Kenosha Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, plaintiff and respondent, against the Kenosha Electric Rail- 
way Company, defendant and appellant. The prevailing point con- 
cerned was the validity of those sections of the public utilities’ laws 
which provide that a utility owning a city franchise may surrender 
such franchise and in exchange therefor obtain an indeterminate 
permit from the State Railroad Commission, which permits the 
operation of a franchise in perpetuity—or ‘‘during good behavior.” 
To May, 1909, the Gas and Electric Company held a franchise from 
the city to engage in commercial lighting, but surrendered that 
license and secured the indeterminate permit from the Commission. 
On May 12th the Railway Company secured a lighting franchise 
from the City Council, and in quo warranto proceedings the Light- 
ing Company prevented the Railway Company from carrying out its 
provisions. In appealing to the Supreme Court, the Railway Com- 
pany, among other things, maintained that the ‘indeterminate per- 
mit ’’ feature of the public utility law was unconstitutional, in so 
far as it prohibits the granting of a franchise for a public utility with- 
out first securing a certificate of ‘‘ public convenience and necessity ”’ 
from the Railroad Commission, it being contended that that consti- 
tuted the delegation of a purely legislative power to an administra- 
tive body. 





Tur employees of the Rockford (Ills.) Gas and Coke Company have 
perfected an organization for the bettering of their ‘‘ professional and 
social relations.”’ The officers are: President, E. V. Root; Vice- 
President, John G. Gilmore; Secretary, E. C. Haime; Representa- 
tive, George M. Holt. 





Mr. THoMas RoycoraFt, for quite near a score of years General 
Manager of the Grand Forks (N. D.) Gas and Electric Company, has 
been elected Superintendent of the Grand Forks Street Railway Com- 
pany, succeeding Mr. A. W. Morrison, resigned. 


‘*B. L. M.,”’ writing under date of the 22d inst., says: ‘‘ The Natick 
(Mass.) Gas Company last week passed into the hands of the Gold- 
thwaite syndicate that acquired the Dedham, Framingham, Hyde 
Park and Norwood plants, through the purchase of the controlling 
interest held by Mr. Re M. Harwood, who has conducted the organi- 
zation since 1903. There will be no immediate change in the per- 
sonnel of the management.”’ 





Mr. Wo. M. FritcHMAN and associates have asked the Selectmen 
of Franklin, Mass., for a franchise under which to construct and 
operate a gas plant in the named place. 


QUITE recently the Providence (R. I.) Association of Engineers 
visited the works of the Providence Gas Company, at Sassafras 
Point, and made a thorough inspection thereof, under the personal 
guidance of Mr. John W. Ellis. 











DurinG@ the year 1910, the Omaha (Neb.) Gas Company’s output 
amounted to 633,243,800 cubic feet, net, the royalty on which (5 per 
cent., gross) was $31,662. 





Mr. Davip C. Ranp, for many years foreman of the Brookline 
(Mass.) Gas Company, died at his home, in Boston, the morning of 
the 16ih inst. Born in Ipswich, Mass., May 29, 1827, early in life he 
entered the employ of the Brookline Gas Company in 1858, and re- 
tired from that service in 1894, having risen meanwhile to the rank 
of General Foreman. 





AGAIN comes Lynn, Mass., with an announcement of a concession 
in selling rates. On and after April 1, the net rate will be 75 cents 
per 1,000 cubic feet, a reduction of 5 cents per 1,000. This rate is the 
banner one in the United States, quality and service considered. 





THE combined net earnings of the Massachusetts Gas Companies 
amounted to $242,382, a percentage increase over the corresponding 
month a year ago of 14.76. 





THE Ocean County (N. J.) Gas Company, the plant of which is in 
Tom’s River, will next season extend its main system to Barnegat, 
and possibly to Tuckerton. It has secured franchises from the town- 
ships of Berkley, Lacey, Ocean and Union, which will enable it to 


supply the residents of Bayville, Lanoka, Forked River and Water- 
own, 


THE Charlotte (N. C.) Gas and Electric Company has arranged for 
an extension of its mains to Elizabeth and Piedmont, as a result of 
the number of those in the named places who have signed-up appli- 
cations for service, consequent on the Company’s pledge to put in 
free services to all applying for such service within a given time. 


AT the annual meeting of the Waterville (N. Y.) Gas and Electric 
Company, the officers elected were: Directors, Orrin Terry, H. B. 
Sweet, C. M. Wickwire and M. M. Terry; President, H. B. Sweet ; 
Secretary, C. M. Wickwire; Treasurer, Marion M. Terry. 


On the Ist prox. the Massachusetts Board of Gas and Electric Light 
Commissioners will be called upon to consider for decision the fol- 
lowing syllabus of a series of complaints submitted by Mr. James F. 
Finneran, President of the Massachusetts Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, combating the practice of the Malden and Melrose Gas Com- 
pany in respect to the supplying of gas through prepayment meters: 


1. That the respondents be enjoined and restrained from removing 
said meter from the house occupied by your petitioner. 

2. That the respondents be directed and required to supply gas to 
your petitioner. 

3. That the respondents be restrained from forcing your petitioner 
to pay for money alleged to have been stolen from said meter by dis- 
continuing gas supply. 

4. That the respondents be required to refund to your petitioner 
the $1.25 paid by your petitioner into a meter in advance for gas, 
which gas your petitioner has never received. 

5. And for such other further orders as your Honorable Commis- 
sion may deem just and right. 


AT the annual meeting of the New Process Gas and Supply Com- 
pany, New Bedford, Mass., the following officers were elected : Presi- 
dent, David L. Parker; Treasurer, William P. Butler; Secretary, E. 
H. Hearn.’ 








Messrs. ELMER E. Brirts, J. A. Berkey and Joseph M. Bricker, of 
Somerset, Pa., have applied to the Governor of Pennsylvania for a 
charter for the Citizens Gas Company, enabling it to supply gas for 
illuminating and fuel uses in the named borough and the territory 
adjacent thereto. These people mean business. 





AT the instigation of Manager Weisberger, of the Cedar Rapids 
(Ila.) Gas Company, membership for each of its employees in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, have been taken out. Sixteen 
or more men will be thus benefited. 





THE Scranton (Pa.) Gas and Water Company has purchased a 6- 
acre plot, along the East bank of Roaring brook, between Birch aud 
River streets. Can it be that it is proposing to build a gas plant com- 


mensurate with the style and capacity of the new holder recently - 


finished to his order by the Riter-Conley Company? Well, whether 
so or not, nobody in or around Scranton can truthfully say that Mr. 
Seranton’s work is ever done in halves. 





‘* THE Baltimore Gas Appliance and Manufacturing Company was 
organized about a fortnight ago, the preliminaries having been at- 
tended to in the offices of Hambleton & Co., South Calvert street. 
The officers elected were: Directors, Gustavus Ober, Jr., D. C. Ammi- 
don, N. F. Brady, H. W. Hunter, F. J. Hambleton, Chas. H. Dickey, 
Norman James; President, H.W. Hunter; Vice-President and Treas- 
urer, D. C. Ammidon; Secretary, Norman James; Chairman of 
Board. D.C. Ammidon. This should bring some queer recollections 
to the mind of Mr. F. D. Moses.—V. M.”’ 





AT the annual meeting of the Grand Island (Neb.) Gas Company, 
Mr. Thomas Duffy was chosen a Director, replacing Mr. W. F. 
Morgan, of New York. 





Supt. AnpDREwS, of the Great Falls (N. H-) Gas Light Company, 
recently entertained the townspeople of that section, the occasion 
being the opening of the Company's handsomely fitted up, commo- 
dious offices in the iecavomell Savings Bank. 





A CORRESPONDENT in Newport, R. I., writing under date of the 24th 
inst., says: ‘‘The annual meeting of the Newport Gas Company, 
which is undoubtedly the best managed business undertaking in New- 
port, was notable for the fact that the Bull dynasty, in its chief execu- 
tive position, remained intact—it was hinted in some business quarters 
that a change was to occur therein. The Newport Company was 
organized in 1853, and from then until now a representative of the 
Bull family has been at its head. On August 13, 1853, when the first 
or organization meeting of the corporation was held, Mr. Henry Bull 
was elected President, which position he held until his death in 1889. 
Ex-Congressman Melville Bull was chosen to succeed him, and the 
latter served consecutively until death claimed him, in 1909. Mr. 
Henry Bull, Jr., long time a Director in the corporation, was elected 
in 1910, and re-elected the current year. Meanwhile the fortunes of 
the Company go on securely, nevertheless vigorously, under the 
capable management of Mr. Andrew H. Quinn, whose ways are those 
of a well-trained diplomat, fortified by business ways that impel con 





fidence and compel fortune.”’ 
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The Market for Gas Securities. 
— —— 


There is little to chronicle respecting the 
course of the gas share market for the week, 
save that values were well held. The Con- 
solidated Company’s annual meeting, of 
course, resulted harmoniously, and it seems 
queer that a better response, in the shape of 
increased quotations, was not made in the 
market. The accountants who made up that 
report, however, are masters in the art of 

“half revealing, whole concealing.’’ Still, the 
figures of assets at 145 millions, with a cap- 
ital of 900 millions, is going some. And it is 
comforting to know that the allied corpora- 
tions contributed 5 millions or so to the ex- 
chequer in general is reassuring. The figures 
as to output are astounding, viz. : On gas out- 
put, 27 thousand millions ; on electric account, 
291 millions kw. hours; meters in place, 
876,916 on gas; on electric account, 159,405. 

The features in out-of. town shares were the 
Laclede issues, the sharp rise, of course, be- 
ae to the capital changes about 

made. Massachusetts, common, is 924; 
and Brooklyn Union is 139 to 142 -look out 
for this latter. 








Gas Stocks. 
Se 


Quotations by George W. Close, Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks. 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
JANUARY 30. 


S@ All communications will receive particular 
attention. 

&@ The following quotations are based on the par 
value of $100 per share : 


N. Y. City Companies. Capital. Par. Bid. Asked 
Vonsolidated Gas Co. .......878,177,000 100 142 1424 
Central Union Gas Co, — 

ist 5's, due 1972, J. & J....., 8,000,000 1,000 102 103 
Squitable Gas Light Co.— 

Con, 5’s, due 1982, M. &8... 1,000,000 1,000 — 105 
Mutual Gas Co. ..... ....... %500,000 100 155 165 
New Amsterdam ‘ias Co.— 

ist Con, 5’s, due 1948, J. & J. 11,000,0% 1.000) 100 101g 
jew York & Richmond Gas 

Co. (Staten Island)........ 

let Mtg. Gold Bas. 6 p. ot... 


1,500,000 100 


35 
1,000,000 — 98% 100% 





New York and East River— 


lst 5's, due 1944, J. &J...... 8,500,000 
Con, 5's, due 1945, J. & J.. 1,500,000 
Northern Union— 

ist 5's, due 1927, J. & J.. 1,250,000 
ear, cocescucese scocces.. ESAS 
a eee: 


lst Mtg.5’s,due 1930,M.&N. 1,500,000 
Che Brooklyn Union....... 15,000,000 
ist Con.5’s,due 1948,M.& N. 15,000,000 


VODKETS...cccccsccccssceccces 209,650 
Out-of-Town Companies. 
Say State.....ccccccceseseee-» 50,000,000 
- Income Bonds.,.... 2,000,000 
3inghampton Gas Works.... 450,000 
“ 1st Mtg. 5’s......... 509,000 
4oston United Gas Co.— 
lst Series 8. F. Trust..... 7,000,000 


2a iy iy iy eee 8,000,000 
suffalo City Gas Co.... .... 5,500,000 
Bonds, 5°8 ......cseeeeee4 5,250,000 
Japital, Sacramento........ 500,000 
DR Ti cbccccdcdcceces 150,000 
‘hicago Gas Co. Guaranteed 
Gold BOnGB....crccseseecess 
Jincinnati Gas and Electric 
Columbus (0.) Gas Co., Ist 
Mortgage Bonds .......... 1,600,000 
Columbus (0.) Gas Lt. & 
Heating Co......sesseeee-- 1,682,750 
Preferred ..... .sse+es0+. 9,026,500 
Jonsumers, Toronto......... 2,000,000 
Consolidated, Baltimore.... 11,000,000 
Mortgages, 6’s........... 3,600,000 
Chesapeake, Ist 6’s....... 1,000,000 
Equitable, Ist 6’s......... 910,000 
Consolidated, Ist 5’s..... 1,490,000 
Consolidated Gas Co.of N.J. 1,000,000 
Con, Mtg. 5'S....ceceeeee- 976,000 
BODES. ccccccccccccccevcces 75,000 
Denver Gas and Electric.... 3,500,000 
Detroit City Gas Co......... 6,580,000 


7,660,000 


“Prior Lien 5’s........ 5,619,000 
Detroit Gas Co., 5’s.......++. 881,000 

Equitable Gas & Fuel Co., 
Ohicago, Bonds............ 2,000,000 
Essex and Hudson GasCo.... 6,500,000 
Fort Wayne........sseeee00-- 2,000,000 
= Bonds ........... 2,000,000 


Grand Rapids Gas Light Co., 
DR. ctscbocucmsnacce 1,350,000 
Gartford ..coc.cccccsccoccess. TOROS 
Hudson County Gas Co., of 
New Jersey.......seeeee+++ 10,500,000 
> Bonds, 5’s...... 10,500,000 
[Indianapolis .........+++-..+. 2,000,000 
» Bonds, 5's....... 2,650,000 
Jackson Gas CO......ceses005 250,000 
ad lst Mtg. 5’s..... 290,000 
Kansas City Gas Light Co., 
of Missouri..... secsesesess 5,000,000 
Bonds, Ist f’s..........++. 8,822,000 
Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis, 10,000,000 
Proferred.....ccccse-ccece 2,800,006 
EE CO 
Lafayette Gas Co., Ind...... 1,000,000 
BOGS. 000 cccccccccccccces LGORGSD 
Louisville, .......ccecseececess 2,570,000 
Madison Gas and Electric Co. 
= Ist Mtg. 6’s......... 
Massachusetts Gas Compan- 
ies, Of Boston. ......+2.+++++ 25,000,000 
Preferred .......+ee00+s+2 25,000,000 
Montreal Gas Co., Canada.. 2,000,000 
Nashville Gas Light Co...... 1,000,000 
Newark, N. J., Con. Gas Co. 6,000,000 
Bonds, 68... ..secese+s 6,000,000 
New Haven Gas Co.......... 2,000,000 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke Co., 
Chicago..... s..seseseeeee- 25,000,000 
ist Mortenge. seecseceeees 20,100,000 
scceniienanltateaninn 
Preferred.....ccccsescsces 2,150,000 
Consolidated 5’s.......... 
San Francisco Gas Co., Cal.. 15,500,000 
St. Joseph Gas Co.— 
lst Mtg. 5°s........ccecee0 1,000,000 
St. Paul Gas Light Co....... 2,500,000 
lst Mortgages, 6’s........ 
Extension, €°S.........++5 
General Mortgage, 5’s... 3,447,000 
Syracuse Gas Co., N.Y .... 
Bonds..... a.sesnee- cooces SEED 
Washington D.C.) Gas Co. 
lst Mortgage, 6's........ 
Western Gas Co., Milwaukee 4,000,000 
Wilmington (Del.) Gas Co.. 
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Advertisers’ Index. 


New advertising, or changes in standing ads., to assure at- 
tention the issue following their reception, 
must be in hand on Wednesday. 





AMMONIA CONCENTRATORS, 


Bartlett-Hayward Co., Baltimore, Md..... ....geeeses--- 241 

Fred Bredel Co., Milwaukee, WisS.........scscesseseseese 243 

Michigan Ammonia Works, Detroit, Mich..,.......... 217 

The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland, O........seesessses 223 

Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind...... 248 
BURNERS, 

Wa. M. Crane Co.. New York City....-ccccccccccesss: 232 
CEMENTS, CONCRETES AND PAINTS. 
Atlas Paint Co., Nashville, Tenn.......... Mabsthnwcesss 22) 
CO. L. Gerould, Now Castle, P&..cccccccccccccgecccscccces BUS 
Ernst Strassburger, Chicago, IIIS .......ccccccccesceevees 2388 
Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 226 
CHARGING BABROWS & COAL WAGONS, 
Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass............. 240 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.... .......... 238 
The Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O......c.ceesececeeess 243 
COKE CRUSHERS. 

Bartlett-Hay ward Co., Baltimore, Md.,......sccsseseeees 241 
C. M. Keller, Columbus, Ind.....cccccccccccccccscccceces 200 
CONVEYORS-—ALL KINDS. 
Bartlett-Hayward Co., Baltimore, Md,.....cc.sceesssceses 241 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, O.......... 283 
Cruse-Kemper Co., Ambler, P&........sseccssecccecseses 223 
Cc. W. Hunt Company, New York City........ccseseee5 226 
Fred Bredel Co., Milwaukee, WiS.........ccececccececces 243 
G. A. Bronder, New York City....ccccccccccsess ecccces 237 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind............... 238 


The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland, O0......ss-ssesesees+ 223 


The Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O.......scsee--seeees ee 243 
Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, ind. . 248 
EXHAUSTERS. 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co.,New York _ 237 
Connersville Blower Company, Connersville, Ind,..... 222 
Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass........ secee OD 
Isbell-Porter Company, Newark, N. J.......ssseeeee0: 227 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.............. 238 
Pas ROUGE a, IE, Di cccccsesecccccveccccccccccsee SD 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Co., Connersville, Ind..... coos S0l 


GAS AND WATER PIPES. 

Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass............. 240 

Donaldson Iron Co., Emaus, Pa ...ccccoscssccseccsesees 282 

R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.........ccceseeee.. 244 

GAS BLAST FURNACES, 

American Gas Furnace Co., New York City............ 224 
GAS COAIS, 

Berwiad-White Coal Mining Co., New York and Phila. 238 

Westmoreland Gas Coal Co., Philadelphia, Pa......... 239 
GAS COCKS. 

H. Mueller Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ilis.......... 233 

GAS ENGINEERS, 
Bartlett-Hayward Co., Baltimore, Md...... ssccsee coos 2A 


Chamber Oven Co,, Cincinnati, O ..............ccecenees 243 
Charles F, Leonard, New York City...............e0e0- 218 
Cruse-Kemper Co., Ambler, Pa........scsccccccsesececs 228 
Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass,........... 240 
Drakes Limited, Halifax, England, ...........ccccecs-eses 230 
Evens & Howard Firebrick Co., St. Louls, Mo. paecdecees 167 
Frank D. Moses, Tremtom, N. J..ccccscccese cocccccccccs 198 
Fred Bredel Co., Milwaukee, Wis..........cecceccceees ee 243 
Frederick J. Mayer, New York “soeabate eoecccccvesoccces 242 
Glenn Marston, New York City.. etwacepeeceseseses 217 
Henry I. Lea, Chicago, Ills....... caveueceue Seeeoceese cccce OD 
H. M. Byliesby & Co., Chicago, Ills...........sceseeseses 240 
H. Thurston Owens, New York City........,ccecccecees 217 
Humphreys & Glasgow, New York City............. eee 240 


Improved Equipment Company, New York City........ 221 
Isbell-Porter Co., Newark, N. J....cccccccccccccccccseses 220 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind............... 238 
Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co., St. Louis, Mo......, 226 
Light, Heat and Power Corporation, Boston, Mass.,.. 217 
Parker-Russell Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo....., 236 
Quintard Iron Works, New York City............seeceees 229 
R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.............cseee0. 244 
The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland, O......e..ssseseeees 223 
The Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O............. hasiegee . 243 
The United Gas Improvement Go., Philadelphia, Pa... 235 
Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind...... 248 
William A. Baehr, Chicago, Ills........ccccccsesseseseces 228 
William W. Randolph, New York City.........sessee. 233 

239 


GAS ENRICHERS, 

Standard Oil Co., New York City.. 
GAS GAUGES, 

The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Comn......cccesessesseeess 200 

Ras GOVERNORS. 
Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa............ses. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co., New York City 
Evens & Howard Firebrick Co., St. Louis, Mo.......... 167 
Isbell-Porter Co., Newark, N. J..cccccccscccccccccccces. 222 
Pittsburg Meter Co., East Pittsburg, Pa.......... .... 290 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co.. Anderson, Ind..,.,...... 286 


48 
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PROCESSES. STORAGE TANKS. F 
Bartlett-Hay ward Co., Baltimore, Md.......+s+seeeeeee 241 | Bartlett-Hayward Co., Baltimore, MG.....+....ss+s+00+ 24! | Bartlett-Hayward Co., Baltimore, Md.......sscsseccssceee 241 ' 
Chicago Bridge and Iron Works, Chicago, Llls........ +. 222) Fred Bredel Co., Milwaukee, Wis........... sesececeesese -43| Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass............. 240 ; 
Cruse-Kemper Co., Ambler, Pa............... s+eeeeeeees 228/ Humphreys & Glasgow, New York City...........++«++ 240] Quintard Iron Works, New York City.......cccsesssssees 229 f 
Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass Lemehues -seee 240 | Improved Equipment Company, New York City........ 221] The Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O........sccccesseeees 248 ' 
Deily & Fowler Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa......... e+ee 244) The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland, O..... secececeeses+« 20) Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind..,.., 248 if 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind......... ++ee+- 238] The United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa... 235 
R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.............64. sss. 246] Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind...... 248 STREET LAMPS. 
Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa..............4. . 219 Thos. T. W. Miner, New York City......... teesesereces 226 } 
The Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 0......... RRA ee PRODUCER FOWRS PLANTS. 49, | Welsbach Street Lighting Co., New York anc Phila.. 234 i 
Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind,,.,.. 248 | /™Proved Equipment Company, New York Ciay........ 221 
aan inns caoememene. R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.............s.ee008. 244, TAR AND CARBONIC ACID EXTRACTOR, ’ 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Uo., New York City.......... 280/° PURIFIER AND SCRUBBER TRAYS, _| 8#rtlett-Hayward Co., Baltimore, Md........4...sesseeee 241 : 
GAS METER CONNECTIONS, Bartlett-Hayward Co., Baltimore, Md.............5 sso. 241] Fred Bredel Co., Milwaukee, Wis....... seceeese csonseese OB | 
H. Mueller Manufacturing Co., Decatur, [lis.,........ 233] Cabot Mfg. Co., Hoboken, N. J........ sessscsssccees-+. 280} Sbell-Porter Co., Newark, N.J...s..sssececseeeeeenees 222 
GAS METERS. Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind..,... 248 | Ker Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.............. 238 ' 
American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia... 247 eiaiihiateennias The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland, Dissecdstcccacdasaces aa8 i 
D. McDonald & Co., Albany, N. Y......ccseseceeeeseee 245 : Se ee enemas Se 
Helme & Mcllhenny, Philadelphia, Pa...... oN7 Bartlett-Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md..... dadinnns . 241] The United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa... 235 ¢ 
John J. Griffin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa ia i ss 192 Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co., New York City 237 | Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.,.... 218 f 
2 soonvoncoccoooocce | Oxuse-Kemper Oo., Ambler, Pa.....0...+. Scccccccccccecs BOS f 
Keystone Meter Co., Ro RG. cenkeskee 2 : : i 
Maryland Meter and - ge age Ma. sia ie Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co.. Waltham, Mass.........+++. 240 VabvEe, ’ 
Metric Metal Works, Erie, Pa. ey Mh vvseeee SH) Evens & Howard Firebrick Co., St. Louis, Mo........+.. 167 | Bartlett-Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md.....+4.- -sesees 241 } 
. , teeeeececceececessceesens 24d Isbell-Porter Co., Newark, N. J PES? 227 | C. W, Hunt Company, New York City............ seveee 220 ' 
Nathaniel Tufts Meter Co., Boston, Mass...... coccccce 246 Kerr M Mfe Co.. Fort W ee. Red nee se iile 933 | Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass 240 ' 
New York Improved Meter Co., New York City...... 230 soa teil ra o'r asia naa - > elise : ansehen 
Pit ; Quintard Iron Works, New York City 229 | Isbell-Porter Co., Newark, N. J....ccccccccccccsccccoecs Ste 
taburg Meter Co., East Pittsburg, Pa.............6. 230 . ; ee a eae For ; 
Rotary Meter Co., New York City 245 R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa............ veseeee. 244] Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind........ See } 
8 M Co. : seneoceesessonceneeses Ser Ean Gan Machinery Co., Cleveland, O..... einensadenes .. 223) Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Co., Troy, N. Y......-.. 229 
prague Meter Co., Bridgeport, CPM. .0cceoscceuseceens wee The Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O . 243 | &. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa........sccsseesesees 244 f 
Standard Meter Co., Philadelphia, Pa................ oe 246 The United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa. , 235 The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland, 0O.. . 23 ' 
H. Mueller Manus PLANE TOOLS. _ | western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, ia .. 24g | The P. H. & F. M. Roots Co., Connersville, Ind..... .... 231 
. 8 Vo., Decatur, LIIs,,......0.005 233 The Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 0......... keeewe ceeneas. SOE " 
GAS STOVES, PURIFYING MATERIALS, Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind,.,.. 248 : 
American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia.,,,, 247 | Connelly [ron Sponge & Governor Co., New York City 237 ; f 
Keystone Meter Co., Royersford, Pa................66.- 246 | The United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa... 235 VEREREOAS 2s. 
Maryland Meter & Manufacturing Co., Baltimore, Md.. . 216 PYROMETERS Connelly lron Sponge & Gov.Co.(Drake’s [Eng.|System) 233 
Nathaniel Tufts Meter Co., Boston, Mass...... sseeee-- 246] Brown Instrument Co., Philedelphia, Pa. eee Didier-March Co., New YOrk City... .cccccccccevsecees 242 
GAS TAPPING MACHINES. . joe : Evens & Howard Firebrick Co., St. BA, Pi Orsunss ckcece 167 
George Light, Dayton, V........cccccccsscscscsssccesecs 239 SHASAERATSYS FURNACES. Fred Broke Oni, MEWORER, WM. vonesenserecs omeeere= 
H, Mueller Manufacturing Co., Devatur, [lls..... Seana cee ees alan tas oh ee Ma. me nies ens sor en ng ee mi 
e y ee lo DEG. cccccce eccooes 24) | Improve q e » New FO sesceees & 

GAS Wee AST ee arus AND Didier-March Co., New York City.......... see seesceees 242 | Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 226 
Bartlett-Hayward Co., Baltimore, Md.................. 241 | &798 © a a en Louis, Mo...... Neen = Parker-RKussell Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. .. 236 t 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor NewCo., York City, 237 Pred Bredel Co., Mt —av a emevene ONSET Nah ahah aie - WATER METERS. 

Cruse-Kemper Co., Ambler, Pa, 298 Gas Bench Construction Co., St. Louis, Mo............. 222 

C. W. Hunt Company, New York City........ yiesanee oe 226 Improved Rempmens Cumpeny, Hew York City........ ~ SRR eer emcee ererne sre saities” 8 

Davis & Farnum Mtg. Co., Waltham, Mass............ 240 | 9° 2 pene & Oo. Jemmy Gy, J... aa ps 

Deily & Fowler Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa............. 214 | Laclede-Christy Clay P gee irene hana daaaaaa 

Evens & Howard Firebrick Co., St. Louis, Mo.......... 167 | Missouri Firebrick Co., “6 eee Se aor eae pn 
Fred Bredel Co., Milwaukee, Wis.................. sn on, OO. Seeie, Mo. 2s 

Gas Engineering Co., Trenton, N. J.. ..... cccccccccccce 196 RETORTS AND FIKREFBRICKS, i 
Humphreys & Glasgow, New York City........ seveeees 240] Baltimore Retort and Firebrick Co., Baltimore, Md. 236 About 130 ; 
Improved Equipment Company, New York City........ 221] Didier-March Co., New York City...............40. 24 in use. Write to 

Isbell-Porter Co., New York City...... seeceeeeeseeesss. 223 | Evens & Howard Firebrick Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 16: STROH & OSIUS, Patentees, or 

Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind............... 238] Fred Bredel Co., Milwaukee, WiS..............cccces 242 


emem AMMONIA tao - Detroit, Mich 


Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 226] Gas Bench Construction Co., St. Louis, Mo 222 
Lloyd Construction Co., Detroit, Mich............. 224] Henry Maurer & Son, New York City.. ..... 2ey 


Quintard lron Works Co., New York City...........+. 239] {mproved Equipment Company, New York City..... 221 
R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


s+seeeveeececeececess 244] James Gardner, Jr., Co., Bolivar, Pa....... Si aeiial esis 244 
Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.............. 219] J, H. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N. J.........c0005. 238 
The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland, O............+.+s++. 223| Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 2265 
The Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O......... seseeseseees 243) Missouri Firebrick Co., 8t. Louis, Mo........ Ressencine 236 


The United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 245| Parker-Russell Mining and Mfg. Co., st. Louis, Mo.. . 285 


Western Gas Construction Co,, Fort Wayne, Ind...... 248 ‘ 
RUBBER GOODS, 
HIGH PRESSURE GAS GOODS, j 


ee re iccncdccvecsosecec 22 
H. Mueller Manufacturing Co., Decatur, [lls..........,. 233 par ate eee ” 


aumphrey q1On, WATER HEATERS. SCRUBBERS AND CONDENSERS. LIGHT, HEAT AND VENTILATION, 


CD. .cscseseceee -seeveees 224| Bartlett-Hayward Co., Baltimore, Md,.......s0..06. +. 241 








INCANDESCENT GAS LAMPS. Cruse-Kemper Co., Amler, Pa........ <eeKes «a> 2 | 147 B d 
American Gas Light Co., Kalamazoo, Mich..... covcccees S01 Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass.. habe 24u roa way, 
Generai Gas Light Co., Kalamazoo, Mich............... 295 | Evens & eying oncahal~ nlgtaaaaa Mo.. ras 


Welsbach Company, Gloucester, N. J........s00e-.00., 234 Fred Bredel Co., Milwaukee, WiS..........sses00. esecece 24 N = W Y oO ee K Cl T Y 
INOLIRED RETORTS Isbell-Porter Co., Newark, N. J........ccssesees secs 227 “ 
, e Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.... Seeerecses Se 
Baltimore Retort and Firebrick Co., Baltimore, Md... 236 Quintard Iron Works, New York City...........0005 




















: i ‘ coos. BD . “ 
nso apy > tlre Leute, Be...cc-cose, - R. D. Wood & Co. Philadelphia, Pa................... 2} Phe hight, Heat & Power Corporation, Boston 
. ry Sie LOUIS, MOvserereseeee 167) pitorConley Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa....... ae, ae CONTRACTING ENGINEER 
Fred Bredel Co., Milwaukee, Wis............... eccccccee 240 The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland, O.............08- 293) 2. . 
Gas Bench Construction Co., St. Louis, MO..........0.. 22: ; 2 .., | Hlectric Light and High Pressure Gas Plants. 
: “ ss : The Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O.. ....ccecccceecesees 243 Equipment, Material and Supplies. 
<mngeenas Renpunns Demnany, Baw Teck OUP ..+.'<..., $0 The United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa... 235 . . 
Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co., St. Louis, Mo....,, 226 eum —a0 6 reba a 8 Fort net Ind so - I3I State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Parker-Ruseell Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo... 235 | ¥ester2 Gas Constr " eagles Cable Address. “* LIHEPOWCO.” Code, LIEBERS’. 
MAIN AND SERVICE LAYING. SELF-SEALING MOUTHPIECE DOORS, 
Gullives Bros... Passa, Gi. UL occcscccececcsocesecssess MO Bartlett-Hayward Co., Baltimore, Md.,......csescsesseees 241 
PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS & COPYRIGHTS | Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass............. 222 
Royal E, Sate, Washington, D. C........+++s++00+. 289] Fred Bredel Co., Milwaukee, WiS............0eeeeeeeees . 23 GL 
. PIPE LINE TOOLS, Isbell-Porter Co., Newark, N.J....cseccssseceseesseess 27 
il eeeeee eeeeee i , i eoesccces & 
H, Mue ners Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Lils 233 | Improved Equipment Company, New York City - NEW #WwvTvoRK ciTyw. 
PRECAYMENT METER ATTACHMENTs, | Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.......c.-0. « 233 


New York improved Meter Co., New York City.,..., 230 | Parker-Russell Mining and Mfg. Co., 8t. Louis, Mo..... 236 MONIC! PAL STATISTICS 
PREPAYMENT METERS. Quintard Iron Works, New York COBY .cccccccece cocccces 2am s 


American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia..,,, 247 | B- D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa...,.......+sse00... 244 


- i Co., Cleveland, O....cccscomees-eees 223 : : ' 

D. McDonald & Co., Albany, N. Y.....01-cssseeseeeee-. 245 | [DC Gas Machinery “3! Information for New Business and 
H The Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O...........006+ eneea wee 

elme & McIihenny, Philadelphia, Pa........sesssee0s 247 Ww Construction Co. Fort Werue Ind. 248 7 aig. 
John J. Griffin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa..........00..4. 192 | Vester Gas Constru - ‘Ind...... 48!Commoercial and Municipal Owner- 
Keystone Meter Co., Royersford, Pa.......ccsssssesees 216 STOKING MACHINERY. _ H eo ee eo eo 
Nathaniel Tufts Meter Co., Boston, Mass..... sesseeees 246] Fred Bredel Co., Milwaukee, WiS.........csccceeessesees . 243 ship Campaigns. ee e ° °° 
New York Improved Meter Co, New York City...... 246] G, A. Bronder, New YOrK City.......sssessesseseeceees: U7 
Pittsburg Meter Co., East Pittsburg, Pa............... 20| Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co., St. Louis, Mo.,.... 226 CIVIC AND BUSINESS MEN’S 








Sprague Meter Co., Bridgeport, Conn.......ssessssse0. 245! Parker-Russell Mining and Mfg. Co., St, Louis. Mo. ... 236 ORGANIZATIONS PERFECTED. 
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WILLIAM A. BAEHR, 
CONSULTING ENGINEER, 


PEOPLES GAS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


Also Representing The Bartlett Hayward Company. 








WANTED, 
Position as Manager and Superintend- 
ent of Gas Plant. 


Best of references given. Fifteen years’ experience 








in gas business. Address, ‘* F.,” 
1846-tf Care this Journal. 
Position W anted. 
————>——_—_—_ 


Superintendent, with 15 years’ experience, now em- 
ployed, desires position in Middle or Western State. 
Competent to take entire charge of coal or water gas 
plant. Addiess, ‘*A. H.,’’ care BOX 64, 

1860-1 Nebraska City, Neb. 





Position Wanted. 


scuatinaliyptenens 
Young man wishes position as superintend- 
ent or assistant superintendent of a gas com- 
pany or gas and electric company. X 
180-4 Address, **C. D.,” care this Journal, 


WANTED, 
Superinteadent for Gas Works. 
Must be experienced in manufacturing of coal and 
water gas. None other need apply. Population of 

city about 20,000. References required. 
Address, 8. E. LINTON, President, 











FOR SALE, PATENTS. 


The undersigned offers for immediate sale the so- 
called Darling patents on oil gas producing ma- | 
chinery. Want best bid obtainable at once. 


GEORGE B. HARRIS, 
1860-1 1:01 Engineers’ Building, Cleveland, O, | 
———————— 


FOR SALE, | 
One Set of ‘* King’s Treatise on Coal Gas.” 


Three volumes. Edition 1882. Price, $100. | 





Address, 
AMERICAN GAS LIGHT JOURNAL, 
42 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


| 
| 





CHARLES F. LEONARD, | 
CONSULTING ENGINEER, = 


ST. PAUL BUILDING, 
226 Broadway, 


NEW YoRZ City. 























1860-1 Standard was and Electric Co., Raleigh, N.C.| TELEPHONE, - - - CORTLAND, 658. 
WANTED, BOOKS FOR GAS MEN. — 
One 6-Foot or 7-Foot Lowe Water Gas 
Set in Good Condition. 





State price and condition of machine. 
1856-5 Address, “B. B. F.,”’ care this Journal, 


WANTED, 
A Gas Solicitor, 


Thoroughly capable of securing new business, Location 
Middle West Permanent position tu right man Address, 
giving references, experience and salary expected, 











FOR SALE AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


Blowers,.—2 Connersville 68 ft. d.c. to Vertical Engines; 
2 McKenzie, belt; 2 positive gas Sturtevant No. 10, 
belt, with 2 horizontal engines; 3 Roots No. 6, 37 ft. 
d.c. to Vertical Engines, 

Exhausters.—1i Connersville 58 ft., belt ; 2 Connersville 
33 ft. d.c. to Vertical Engines ; 3 Wilbraham 55 ft, belt 
1 Roots 37.25 ft., direct ; 2 McKenzie 25 ft., belt "3 Me- 
Kenzie 15 ft., belt; 1 McKenzie d.c. to Vertical Engine 


Engines,—1! Phenix 11 in. by 14 in. Horizontal ; two6in. 
by 6 in. Vertical; 1 Sturtevant, 4 in. by 6 in. Vertical, 
no wheels. (See Blowers and Exhausters.) 


Fly wheels,—? C. I., 8ft.6in. diameter, 26 in. face, 10- 
in, bore. 


Station Meters.—One 9 ft. 6in. by 9ft 6in., no drum; 
one 9 ft. by 9 ft.; one 8 ft. 344 in. by 8 ft.; one 8 ft. by 
8 ft. © 


Purifiers,—4 boxes, 20 ft. by 24 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in.., with 
3 covers. 


Condensers,—Two Multi-tubular, 7 ft. diameter by 23 
ft. 4 in.: 401 24s-in, tubes, 


Governors,—One 20-in, Automatic; one 20-in. Balanced 

Tanks,—Of various capacities and shapes. 

Flanged Fittings—Miscellaneous 6 in., 20 in. and 24 in. 
For further particulars apply to 


THE BROOKLYN UNION GAS COMPANY, 
Kent avenue and Crogs street, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
1848 3m 





|AUDEL’S GAS ENGINE MANUAL. 469 


LIQUID AND GASEOUS FUELS, by Viv- 
ian B. Lewes. 334 pages. Price, $2. 


THE GAS ENGINE, by Forrest R. Jones. 
447 pages and 142 cuts. Price, $4. 


HEATING, by W. J. Baldwin. Price, $2.50. 


PUBLIC LIGHTING BY GAS and ELEC- 
TRICITY, by W. J. Dibdin. 528 pages. 
About 150 illustrations. Price, $8. 


pages. 156 illustrations. Price, $2. 


GAS MANUFACTURE, by W. J. A. Butter- 
field. Price, $2.50. 


HANDBOOK ON GAS ENGINES, by G. E. 
Lieckfeld,C.E. Translated by George M. 
Richmond, M.E. Price, $1. 


GAS AND GAS WORKS, by Hughes and 
‘O'Conner.’ Price, $2.50. 


CHEMISTRY OF GAS MANUFACTURE, | 
by Harold M. Royle, F.C.S. Price, $4.50. 


MODERN COKING PRACTICE, by T. H. 
Byrom and J. E. Christopher. 168 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, $3.50. 


HEAT ENERGY AND FUELS, by Oskar 
Nagel. 306 pages and 118 illustrations. 
Price, $3. | 

PRODUCER GAS AND GAS PRODUC- 
ERS, by Samuel S. Wyer. 295 pages. 
Price, $4. 

THE MACBETH CALCULATOR for the 
Solution of Every Illumination Calcula- 
tion. Price, $6.50. 

RADIATION, LIGHT AND ILLUMINA- 
TION, by Dr. C. P. Steinmetz. 300 pages. 














127 illustrations. Price, $3. 


GAS MANUFACTURE FOR STUDENTS, 
by John Hornby. Price, $1.50. 


COAL TAR AND AMMONIA, by George 
Lunge. Price, $15. 


GAS ANALYST’S MANUAL, by Jacques 
Abady. Price, $6.50. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION FOR STUDENTS, 
Elementary, Advanced, Constructional. 
Price, each, $1.50. 


GAS PIPING AND GAS LIGHTING, by 
W. P. Gerhard.310 pages. Price, $3. 


GAS POWER, by F. E. Junge, M.A., C.E., 
M.E. 548 pages. Trice, $5. 


GAS, GASOLINE AND OIL ENGINES, 
Including Producer Gas Plants, by Gard- 
ner D. Hiscox, M.E. Price, $2.50. 


PRACTICAL TESTING OF GAS AND 
GAS METERS, by C,H. Stone. Price, 
$3.50. 


GAS ENGINE THEORY AND DESIGN. 
by A. C. Mehrtens. 256 pages. 241 illus- 
trations. Price, $2.50. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF GAS, by Walter 
Hole. 2d Edition. Illustrated. Price, $6. 


MODERN RETORT SETTINGS, by G. P. 

Lewis. Price, $1.50. 

ART OF ILLUMINATION, by Dr. Louis 
Bell. Price, $2.50. 


GAS COMPANIES’ BOOKKEEPING by 
Brearley and Taylor. Price, $4.50. 





Wve will be Glad to Fur. 
mish Any Engineering 
Book. 


> 


SEND CHECK, DRAFT, 
POST OF FICE or E=x- 
PRESS MONEY 
ORDER,to 


AMERICAN GAS LIGHT JOURNAL, 42 Pine St., N. Y. City 














BINDER for the JOURNAL, 





Price, $1.00. 
A. M. CALLENDER & 00., 42 Pine Street, N. Y. 
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Eleven Millions Capacity in One Retort House. 


RITER-GONLEY MFG. COM 


Prrrs BU EGE 








PLATE AND STRUCTURAL WORK OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 








COMPLETE COAL GAS PLANTS. 
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METER 
ENAMEL 


THE 


ATLAS 


IN 
GALLON 
CANS, 
$1.50 
DELIVERED. 


COMPANY, 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


A. S. B. LITTLE, General Manager. 


HOLDER RED, 
BROWN 
OR BLACK, 


$1.50 


PER GALLON 
DELIVERED. 
CANS, KEGS 
OR BARRELS. 











BBER GOODS 


For Gas and Electric Plants. 


NEW 


FACTORIES: 
MAITEAWAN. N. Y. 


MAIN OFFICES: 








YORK RUBBER CO 


Incorporated 1861. 


MPAWN Y, 


S4 and 86 Reade St., New York City. 








SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 





GAS MANUFACTURE. By W. J. A. Butterfield. Vol. L., | 
Material and Processes, $2.50. Vol. I[., In Preparation. 


MODERN GAS ENGINES <2 tees GAS 
PLANTS. By R. E. Mathot, $2. 

COAL TAR AND AMMONIA. "By iin Lunge. $15. 

GAS ANALYSIS, By Dr. W.H. Birchmore. $1.25. 

ELECTRIC GAS LIGHTING. By H.S. Norrie. 50 cents. 

GAS ANALYST’S MANUAL. By J. Abady. $6.50. 

GAS ENGINE DESIGN. By C. Edward Lucke, Ph.D. $3. 

THE “GAS WORLD” YEAR BOOK, 1911. Edited by John 
Douglas. $3. 

GAS AND GAS WORKS. By Hughesand O’Connor. $2.50 

POOLE ON FUELS. By Herman Poole. $3. 

ee POCKET-BOOK. By Henry O’Connor 


+ eee ON HEAT. By Thomas Box. 2d 

ition. $5. 

CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY : Vol. I., Fuel and Its Applt- 
cations, $5. Vol. II., Lighting, $4. 

IRONWORE: Practical Designing of Structural Ironwork. 
By H, Adams. $3.50. 

SELF- Pyle ted oe FOR STUDENTS IN GAS MANU- 


ay + ey Elementary, advanced and constructional, 


LIQUID FUEL FOR MECHANICAL AND ERDUSTEIAL 


URPOSES. By E. A. Brayley Hodgetts. $2 

GAS ENGINE. By F. R. Hutton, E.M., Ph.D., hog $5. 

TECHNICAL GAS ANALYSIS. By Winkler & Lunge. $4. 

CHEMISTRY OF GAS MANUFACTURE. By Harold M 
Royle, F.C.S. $4.50. 

HEMPEL’S Gas ANALYSIS. $2.25 

PRACTICAL TESTING OF GAS AND GAS METERS. 
By C. Stone. $3.50. 

GAS ENGINE THEORY AND DESIGN. By A.C. Mehr- 
tens, M.E. $2.50. 


GAS, GASOLINE AND OIL SNGINES. 
Hiscox. Fifteenth edition. $2.5( 


PRACTICAL HANDBOOK ON GAS , ENGINES. By G 
Lieckfeld. $1. 

HEAT A MODE OF MOTION. By John Tyndall. $2.50. 

THEORY OF HEAT. By J.Clerk-Maxwell. $1.50. 

AMMONIA AND AMMONIUM COMPOUNDS. By Dr.R. 
Arnold. $2. 

GASFITTERS’ QUESTION BOOK, WITH ANSWERS. 
By Albert Dunbar, S.B, $1.60. 


A TREATISE ON THE COMPARATIVE COMMERCIAL 
VALUES OF _— COALS AND CANNELS. By D. 
A.Graham, $1.50 


A TEXT BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Prof. 
Victor Von Richter. $2. 


By Gardner D. 


| ILLUMINATING anp HEATINGGAS. By W.Burns. $1.50 
| HANDBOOK FOR MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. By H. 


Adams. $2.50. 


| FINANCES OF GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


ENTERPRISES. By Wm. D. Marks. 


| STANDARD REDUCTION FACTORS FOR GASES. By 


Helon Brooks MacFarland. $1.50. 


PRACTICAL PLUMBING. By P. J. Davies. Vol.I.,$3. 
Vol. II., $4.50. 


Sor SANITARY PLUMBING. By James J. Law- 
er. a 


HENLEY’S 20TH CENTURY BOOK OF RECIPES, FOR- 
MULAS anp PROCESSES. By Gardaer D. Hiscox. $3. 


. TREATISE ON MASONRY CONSTRUCTION. Baker. $5. 


THE “GAS WORLD” ANALYSES OF MUNICIPAL 
GAS ACCOUNTS for 1907-8, and the *GAS WORLD ” 
ANALYSES OF GAS COMPANIES’ ACCOUNTS for 
1908. Each, $4 

PUBLIC LIGHTING BY GAS AND ELECTRICITY. By 
W. J. Dibdin, $8. 


FIELD'S ANALYSIS, 1908. $5. 

THE MACBETH CALCULATOR FOR THE SOLUTION OF 
EVERY ILLUMINATION CALCULATION. $6.50. 
AMERICAN GAS ENGINEERING PRACTICE. By M. 

Nisbet Latta, $4.50. 


— JET PHOTOMETER, for Coal or Water Gas, Each 
10, 


ELECTRICITY. 
ELECTRIC WIRING DIAGRAMS anp SWITCHBOARDS. 
By Newton Harrison, E.E. $1.50 


CARE AND MANAGEMENT OF "ELECTRIC POWER 
PLANTS. By Norman H, Schneider, Cloth, $1.50. 
Leather, $2.50, 

INDUSTRIAL PHOTOMETRY, with Special! Application 
of Electric Lighting. By A. Palaz,8c.D. $4. 


ELEMENTS or ELECTRIC LIGHTING, Including Electric 
Generation, Measurement, Storage and Distribution. 
By Philip Atkinson. $1.50. 


ELECTRIC TRANSMISSION OF ENERGY. By G. Kapp. 
$3.50 


ELECTRICIAN’S POCKET-BOOK. By Monroeand Jamie- 
son. $2.50. 

DYNAMO BUILDING. By F. W. Walker. 50 cents. 

DOMESTIC ELECTRICITY FOR AMATEURS. By E 
Hospitalier. $2.50. 

PRACTICAL MANAGEMENT OF DYNAMOS AND MO- 
TORS. $1. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE TESTING OF INSULATED 
WIRES AND CABLES. $1. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING, by Francis B. Crocker. $3. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTING. $2. 

PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY. $2.50. 

ELECTRICITY FOR ENGINEERS. §$2.50. 


ELECTRICITY, Its Theory,Sourcesand Applications, By 
John T. Sprague. $6. 





The above will be forwarded upon receipt of price. 


must be added to above prices. 


If sent by mail or express, postage or express charges 
We take especial pains in securing and forwarding any other Works that may be 


desired, upon receipt of order. All remittances should be made by check, draft, or post office money order. Ne 


books sent ©.0.D. 
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Part of a 50-Bench Inatallation. 


GUARANTEED Buying gas benches is buying an in- 


vestment; and the best guide in 


EARNING such cases is the record of earn- 


ing power--or the guaranteed earn- 


CAPACITY. ing capacity--of the bench you 


buy. 


We guarantee the Doherty Economi- 
zer Bench to save 25 to 40 per cent. 
of bench fuel, as compared with 
other types; and since ‘*money 
saved is money earned,’’ this 
guarantee of economy is a guar- 
antee of earning capacity. 


More than this--our benches, in actual 
service, have made good our guar- 
antees under the conditions for 
which they were installed. 


THE IMPROVED EQUIPMENT CO. 


ENGINEERS DESIGNERS BUILDERS 





EXECUTIVE AND SALES OFFICES: 60 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


- 


Sole Agents for the Dessau System of Vertical Retorts for Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi and Ali States West of These. 
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GAS HOLDERS, 


qj; | WATER TOWERS, STANDPIPES, OL TANKS, SCRUBBERS, SMOKE STACKS. 
if CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS. 








Main Office: 
Washington Heights, Chicago, Ill. 
| \ No. 30 Church St., New York. ) WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 
5 Branch Offices, nS f secre Bldg. Da llas, Tex, SHOPS, > ( GREENVILLE. PA. 











GAS BENGH CONSTRUCTION GO., 


T OUIS. MO. 


exe) Vey Ve =) 58 (01 | 9 


HORIZONTAL. INCLINED.——VERTICAL. 


WE HAVE ALL TYPES and SIZES IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION, 
BUILT AFTER OUR OWN DESICNS and WITH OUR OWN MATERIALS. 


WATER CAS LININGS, ALL WORKMANSHIP, MATERIAL 
ej 1-4). 4-4 -1:1-1101.4 AND RESULTS CUARANTEED. 














USE PONNERSVILLE VICTOR BLOWERS» 


With Gas Blast Burners 


For Annealling, 
Tempering, 
Brazing, 
Welding, | 
Enamelling, “<“®& 
Ask for a temperature chart Soldering, 
showing the melting, tempering Forging, 
and annealling points of differ. Assaying, 
ent metals. IT’S FREE. Refining, Etc. 


THE CONNERSVILLE BLOWER COMPANY, 


Connersville, Indiana, U. S. A. 
HEW YORK OFFICE, 50 Church Street. * CHICAGO OFFICE, 536 Monadnock Building. 
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f "AG Wal ai arele 
A 
THE GAS MACHINERY GO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
“OAL AND WATER GAS APPARALU., 
EXHAUSTERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, 
TAR EXTRACTORS. WASHERS, PURIFIERS 
VALVES. CONNECTIONS, 
BY PRODUCT MACHINERY, 
COMPLETE GAS PLANTS. 


TO HYORAULIC MAIN.» 


GAS TAKE OFF. 


7 
LIGUOR PUMP. 





FLUSHING APPARATUS FOR HYDRAULIC MAINS 


GAS MACHINERY CO. _ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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ORDER NOW 
TO GET PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


HUMPHREY AUTOMATIC 
GAS WATER HEATERS 


> Have the valve at the top; easy and 
cheap to connect ; a sootless bunsen 
flash pilot; a galvanized, rust-proof, 
non-clogging burner, and mauy oth- 
er things making for trouble freedon 
and high efficiency. .. .. .. .. 


GSUARANTEED. 
They Make Pleased Users 


HUMPHREY Go.. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


MACHINES 


INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES. 


A MOST PROFITABLE DEPARTMENT FOR 
GAS COMPANIES. 


WHAT WE MANUFACTURE: 


Pressure Blowers, Heating Machines, 
Gas Blast Furnaces, Blow Pipes and Burners. 


STATE 


\nuawes 
auc 













TROIT < NS 


DIT rR yr epAWeRTTYD 


GAS FURNACES AND HEATING 


No. 54 Heating Machine. 

































OF WORK 


to be done in 
given time. 


This MACHINE recommended for aaa fae NEEDLES, STEEL PINS and AMERICAN GAS FURNACE COMPANY, 











** Heating Machines '’ are Furnaces provided with carriers or propelling machinery for 22 John St., at ork, . ij 
the Continuous Transmission of Work through heated space, for An- 
nealing, Brazing, Hardening and Tempering Quantities. CATALOGUE SENT on APPLICATION. 











Gas Analyst's Manual, 


By JAQUES ABADY, M. Inst. Mech. E. 
(Incorporating F. W. Hartley’s “Gas Analyst's Manual” and “Gas Measurement.”) 





Ninety-three Illustrations and Nine Folding Plates. 
Bound in Handsome Half Leather. Price, - $6.50, 





FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN GAS LIGHT JOURNAL, 42 Pine Street, New York City. 
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You can have an 


All the Year Round 


GAS SHOW 
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Write Publicity Department, 48 West Broadway, New York City, for the reason, 








GENERAL GAS WIGHT COMPANY, 


KALAMAZOO. NEW YORK. DAN FRANCISCO. 
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Laclede-biristy blay Products bo. 


. LOUIS, MO., 


Designers, Manufacturers and Builders of 


HORIZONTAL, INCLINED and VERTICAL 


GAS BENCHES. 


All Types in Successful Operation. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


WATER GAS LININGS. 


Qur Plants are Equipped for Handlin 


g the Largest Contracts. 


Our Products are Manufactured from Glays Taken from Our Own Mines. 











Hunt Noiseless Bucket Conveyor 





Handling coal from rail- 
road cars to Coal Storage 
pockets and from stor- 


. GLOBE STREET LAMPS. 







“THE MINER” 


OVER FORTY YEARS IN 
USE THE WORLD OVER. 


THE BEST STREET LAMPS 


for 





age toretort house. Ths 
coal can be drawn from! 
the bottom of the pocket! 
| into the tunnel conveyor 
“Sin |} -.] should spontaneouscom- 
in, Fepi}:] bustion occur. Capaci- 

‘Vt | ty, 30,000 tons. 
‘ 








SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 


MACDONALD-MANN QUENCHING CHUTES. 


Our specialty is the economical handling of coal or coke in Gas Works, and 
our engineers are ready to study your particular case and apply the cheapest and/| 
most modern methods. They are at the service of any present or prospective! 
customer. Call on them to solve your problem. 


C.W. Hunt Company, § «eersienor’, 


[City Limits}. 







ALL KINDS OF GAS OR BURNERS. 


This is only one of a Large Variety 
of Styles. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THOS. T. W. MINER, 


821 and 823 Eagle Avenue, 
New York. . 
NO. 100 LAMP. 


NOW ON SALE. NEW EDITION IN CLOTH COVERS. 


COX'S LOW PRESSURE GOMPUTER, - Price, $2.50 
COX'S HIGH PRESSURE COMPUTER, - ~ 4.00 











New York City, 45 Broadway. Richmond, Va., State Bank, Bldg. Atlanta, Ga., 607 
Rhodes Bldg. Chicago, 1616 Fisher Bldg. San Francisco, 863 Monadnock Bldg. 


For Sale by AMERICAN GAS LIGHT JOURNAL, 
42 _ New Work City. 


ime Street. 
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Management, by OSCAR E. PERRIGO, ME. | Aloohol, its Manufacture 








Price, $5. For Sale by 


De-Naturing. By F. B. WRIGHT. 


Price, $1. For Sale by 


vf» waxen. | GaS Engineer's Pocket-bOOK, wens? Fone. 


Comprising Tables, Notes and Memoranda relating to the 
Manufacture, Distribution and Use of Coal Gas, and the 
Construction of Gas Works. PRICE, $3.60. For Sale by 





A. M, CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine St., New York City. | A.M. Callender & Oo., 42 Pine St., New York City./A. M. Callender & Oo., 42 Pine St., New York City. 
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ISBE1T.Ls-PORTER COMPAN Ww, 





IN. 





\ Seats 


4 i 


eh 
an 


FOW LER’S 
PATENT 
STAND PIPES 
FOR 
MACHINE 
OPERATED 
RETORT 
HOUSES. 





BUILD YOUR 
HORIZONTAL 8’S 
WITH 8-FOOT 
ARCHES AND 
REDUCE THE 
COST OF 
SETTINGS AND 
BUILDING. 


CONTRACTORS FOR 
COMPLETE MECHANICALLY -OQPERATED 


RETORT 





HOUSES. 








MEETING TIMES OF THE VARIOUS GAS ASSOCIATIONS. 





American Gas Institute.—Annual meeting, October, 1911. St. Louis, Mo. Officers: 
President, Donald McDonald, Louisville, Ky. Secretary, A. B. Beadle, 29 West 39th st., 
N. Y. City. 


Canadian Gas Association.—Annual meeting, June, 1911. Officers 
President, Arthur Hewitt, Toronto, Ont.; Secretary and Treasurer, John Keillor, 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Empire State Gas and Electric Association.—Annual meeting, Nov., 1911. New York 
City. Officers: President, C. R. Huntley, Buffalo, N, Y.; Secretary, C. H. B. Chapin 
29 W. 39th street. New York City. 





Guild of Gas Managers of New England.—Annual meeting, December. 
Hotel, Boston; monthly meeting, second Saturday. Officers: President, A. K. Quinn; 
Newport, R. I.; Secretary, Walter G. Africa, Manchester, N. H. 


Illinois Gas Association.—Annual meeting, time, March, Chicago, Ills. Officers: 
President, A.S. Harrington, Chicago, I1ll.; Secretary-Treasurer, C. B. Strohn, Elgin, Ill. 


lluminating Engineering Society.—Annual meeting, Oct. Chicago, II1., 191]. Meetings of | 
Sections, monthly. Pres’t, A. E. Kennelly, Boston, Mass.; Secretary, Preston S. Millar, 
29 W. 39th street, N. Y. City. Sections: New York: Secretary, Albert J. Marshall, 36 | 
West 39th street. New England, Secretary, W. 8. Farrow, 120 Massachusetts avenue, 
Cambridge, Mass. Philadelphia, Secretary, G. B. Muth, 1000 Chestnut street Chicago, 
Secretary, F. H. Bernhard, Marquette Building. 


Indiana Gas Association.—Annual meeting, Jan. 17 and 1%, 1912, Indianapolis. Officers: 
President, 8. E. Mulholland, Fort Wayne; Vice-President, Howard L. Olds, Indian- | 


apolis ; Secretary-Treasurer, Philmer Eves, Indianapolis, 


Iowa District Gas Association.—Annual meeting, time, June, 1911, 
Officers: President, Austin Burt, Waterloo, Ia.; Secretary and Treasurer, G. I. 
Vincent, Des Moines, fa. 





Kansas Gas, Water and Electric Light Association.—Annual meeting, time, -- 
Wichita, Kas. Officers: President, W. A. Scothorn, Hutchinson, Kas.; Secretary and 
"treasurer, J. D. Nicholson, Newton, Kas. 


Michigan Gas Association-—Annual meeting, time, Sept. 1911; Detroit, Mich. Officers: 
President, A. P. Ewing, Detroit, Mich.; Secretary-Treasurer, Glenn R. Chamberlain, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Young's | 


Missouri Electric Light, Gas, Water Works and Street Railwau Association.— Annual 
meeting, April 13, 14 and 15, 1911; St. Louis, Mo, Officers: ieee R. J. Irvine ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, W. J. Cunningham, Springfield, Mo. 


National Commercial Gas Association.—Annual meeting, December 5-12, 1911. Denver, 
Officers: President, C. N. Stannard, Denver; Secretary, Louis Stotz, 39 West 30th 
street, New York City. 


Natural Gas Association.—Annual meeting, May 16,17 and 18, 1911; Pittsburgh, Pa. 





’ | Officers: President, John M. Garard, Columbus, O, Secretary, T. C. Jones, Delaware, 


0. Editor Wrinkle Department, F. W. Stone, Ashtabula, O. 


| 

New England Gas Association.—Annual meeting, third Wednesday in February, 1911; 
| Boston, Officers: President, W. H. Snow, Holyoke, Mass.; Secretary-Treasurer, N. W. 
| Gifford, East Boston, Mass. 


| Oklahoma Public Utilities Association.—Annual meeting, May 9. 10 and 11, 1911. Of- 
ficers: President, E. C. Reynolds ; Secretary, Galen Crow, Guthrie, Okla. 


| Pacific Coast Gas Association.—Annual meeting, Sept. 20, 21 and 22, 1911, Oakland, 


Cal. Officers: President, F. A. Leach, Jr., Oakland, Cal.; Vice-President, W. Baurhyte, ° 


Los Angeles, Cal.; Secretary-Treasurer, John A. Britton, 925 Franklin street, San Fran 
| cisco, Cal. 
| Pennsylvania Gas Association.—Annual meeting, April, 1911, Reading, Pa. Officers - 
President, J. H. Keppelman, Reading, Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer, William H. Merritt, 
Lebanon, Pa. 
| Society of Gas Lighting.—Annual meeting, December, 1911; monthly meeting, second 
Thursday. Place, New York City. Officers: President, Fred. 8S. Benson; Secretary, 
George G. Ramsdell, Waterbury, Conn. 


| Southern Gas Association.—Annual meeting, April 19-21, 1911, Montgomery, Ala. Officers: 
President, H. W. Frund, Salisbury, N. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, Jas, Ferrier, Rome, Ga. 


Southwestern Electrical and Gas Association.— Annual meeting. May, 1911, 
Tex. Officers: President, W. B. Tuttle,San Antonio, Tex.; Secretary, 
Stephensville, Tex. 

Wisconsin Gas Association.—Annual meeting, May —, 1911, Milwaukee, Wis 
Officers: President, W. H. Winslow, Superior, Wis.; Secretary-Treasurer, Henry Har- 
mon, Milwaukee, Wis. 








H. B. Head, 














Directory of American Gas Companies, 1940, 


Price, $5.0c. 


For Sale by 


American Gas Light Journal, 4? §'¢,*- 
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MAYERS, Sales Engineer. 


ervican 


Main office and works, 
New York office, 


ALEX. 
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GAS EXHAUSTERS AND BLOWERS. “PIQUA.” 


We have a full line of sizes for all standard pressures. The 
design, material and workmanship is A-1. Prompt Delivery 
and Reasonable Prices. WHY NOT give us YOUR require- 
ments P me ae we a we we we we 


THE PIQUA BLOWEBR CO., 


BFPIEQUA, OBRIO-=E 





















QUINTARD IRON WORKS C0., 
Foot of Twelfth Street and East River, New York 
BENCH WORK, 
CONDENSERS, 
SHAVING SCRUBBERS, 
CAST IRON FLANGED PIPE, 


—POR——= 
Gas, Water, RIVETED STEEL PIPE. 
Rieudies Oil FREDERICK W. FLOYD, Engineer. 
’ : 


Ludlow Valve Mfg, Co., 


TROY. N.Y., U.S.A. 
Double and Single Gate Valves, 4” to 72”, 








ESTABLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER & SON, 


Manufacturers of 


High Grade Firebrick, Blocks, Tiles, 


ETC., 
Works: Maurer, N. J. Office: 420 E. 23d St., N. Y. City- 


Ammonia, Etc. 


HOT GAS VALVES A SPECIALTY. 











Send for Catalogue. 











JsUsT PUBLISHED. 


Catechism of Gentral Station Gas Engineering in the United States. 


Compiled from the questions and answers sent out to the Practical Class, Trustees Gas Education Fund. 











Section I. General Definitions. Section II. Manufacturing Materials. Section III. Manufacturing Plant---Construction and Operation. 
Section IV. Distribution System and Consumers’ Appliances. Section V. Chemical. Section VI. Physical. 
Section VII. Masonry Construction. Section VIII. Miscellaneous. 





G64 INCHES BY 9S INCHES. G72 PAGES ILLUSTRATED. 
FBO BD : 
Cloth, $5 net, plus postage. Flexible Leather, $7 net, plus postage. 


For Sale by TRUSTEES GAS EDUCATIONAL FUND. 58 William Street, New York City. 


MODERN GAN ENGINES aud PRODUCER iA PLANS, 


By R. MATHOYT, M.E 











Containing a Preface by DUGALD CLERK, F.C.S., Indorsing the Book. 


PRACTICAL Treatise of 320 pages, Fully Illustrated by 175 Detail Illustrations, Setting 
Forth the Principles of Gas Engines and Producer Design, the Selection and Installa- 
tion of an Engine, Conditions of Perfect Operation, Producer Gas Engines and their Possi- 
bilities, the Care of Gas Engines and Producer Gas Plants, with a Chapter on Volatile 
Hydrocarbons and Oil Engines. 


Price, $2.50. For Sale by 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., - 42 Pine Street, New York City, 
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Either Straight or Circular Reading 
Registers 


CATALOG 100 FREE 


Pittsburg Meter Co. 


Main Office and Works: 
EAST PITTSBURG, PA. 


New York, 149 Broadway. 

Chicago, 256 Madison Street. 

Kansas City, 6 West 10th Street 

Seattle, 8th and Madison Streets. 

San Francisco, 149 New Mont- 
gomery Street 

Columbia, S. C., 1230 Washing- 
ton Sreet. 


Manufacturers of Gas Meters 
and Water Meters. 





The Item of 


Maintenance 


is the smallest on the 
operating sheet of gas 
companies using 


IRONCLAD, 


CAST IRON, DRY, 


Gas Meters, 


because they are convenient to 
set, large in capacity, with slight 
wear on working parts, and the 


entire meter has 


CAST IRON 
PROTECTION 


Why not write for a detailed re- 
port on the saving you can make 
with IRONCLADS. 




















-PYROMETERS 





—FOR— 


WATER 
GAS 


APPARATUS. 


Accurate, 
Durable, 
Reliable. 


BROWN 
INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











THE NEW MODEL 
PREPAYMENT METER. 











SEND FOR SAMPLE METER AND LET US SHOW 
YOU THE NEW IMPROVEMENTS. 


NEW YORK IMPROVED METER CO, 


306-310 EAST 47TH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


; PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES : 
NORTHWEST GAS EQUIPMENT COMPANY, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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AMERICAN 1910-A 


INVERTED GAS ARC LAMP. 


| YOU WHO ARE LOOKING FOR GOOD THINGS NOTE SOME OF 
| THE EXCEPTIONAL FEATURES OF THIS LAMP. 


The Ventilator is made in two verticai hinged sections which may 
| be easily opened, removed if desired, and locked automatically. 


! The Valve may be removed for cleaning by loosening ONE set 
| screw and turning a hexagon nut. No Springs to get out of order. 


All working parts accessible, removable and interchangeable, even 
while lamp is in operation. 


Each Burner has a Separate Gas Adjustment which may be locked 
after correct incandescence is obtained. 


Mantles are suspended in a Plate which raises and lowers on two 
guide rods—No Jar—No Warping —Great Saving in Maintenance Costs. 


Porcelain Burner Noses are held firmly in position by German Sil- 































ver Cap. 
; Best Material. Skilled Workmanship. Every Lamp guaranteed 
Made in 3 and 4 Burners. M mechanically perfect. 
A LABOR SAVER. A LIGHT GIVER. A PRICE SATISFIBPR. 






ae CM CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. __eeem 


AMERICAN GAS LIGHT COMPANY, 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. BOSTON, MASS. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 














ROOTS’ EXHAUSTERS. 


A half century of experience, up-to-date engineering and shop facilities embodied in these World Famous 
Gas Exhausters. 





An Installation for the 


Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co,, Chicago, Ill. "handling 1,000,000 c::, ft. 
pounds per square inch. 


per hour, under si: . (6) 


PP. H. & EF. M. ROOTS COMPANY. 
HOME OFFICE: Connersville, Ind. NEW YORK OFFICE: 120-122 Liberty St. CHICAGO OFFICE: 1547 Marquette Bldg. 


SEND FOR POCKET EDITION OF ‘ENGINEERS’ PRACTICAL REFERENCE BOOK.” 
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=) BRAY BURNERS HAVE BEEN USED FOR MORE THAN 
f ‘FORTY YEARS. 


In that time they have been recommended and used by the leading 
gas experts, endorsed by the U.S. Government Inspectors of Gas, as well 
prominent State Inspectors. 





To-day the Bray is the only high-grade, absolutely reliable open flame 
burner on the market. 


Ww. IW. CRANE COMPANY, 


16, 18 and 20 West 32d Street, New York, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR GEO. BRAY & CO., LEEDS, ENGLAND. 








cons mr tn THE WM H. BRISTOL ELECTRIC PYROMETERS, 
EMAUS PIPE FOUNDRY. 


DONALDSON IRON COMPANY. EMAUS, PA. | 





The accompanying illustration shows a Comp'ete Indi- 
cating Pyrometer as recommended for measuring tem- 
peratures at the top of Superheater of Water Gas Ma- 
chine. 


CAST IRON GAS@WATER PIPE | 7 


MANOFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE AND SPECIAL CASTINGS 


FOR WATER AND GAS. 
Also, FLANGE PIPE, LAMP POSTS, Etce 


Write for new 56 page illustrated catalogue No. 130, 
with full information about Indicating ana Recording 
ou fits of these Pyrometers, including partial list of 
more than 750 users. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, - Waterbury, Conn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK. PITTSBURG. CHICAGO. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, {5TH EDITION, REVISED, ENLARCED AND RESET. 


Gas, Gasoline and Oil Engines, 


INCLUDING GAS PRODUCER PLANTS, 


By GARDNER D. HISCORX, M.E. 
Author of “ MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS,” “COMPRESSED AIR,” Ete. 


aw, Pee $2.50. 


The only complete American book on the subject for Gas Engine Owners, Gas Engineers and intending 
purchasers of gas engines, treating fully on the construction, installation, operation and maintenance of gas, 
gasoline, kerosene and crude petroleum engines. 

The new rewritten, enlarged and revised 15th edition of this work has been prepared to meet the increas- 
ing demand for a thorough treatise on the subject. Its 450 pages give general information for everyone inter ested in this popular mo- 
tive power and its adaptation to the increasing demand for a cheap and easily managed motor requiring no licensed engineer. It is 
fully illustrated by 351 Engravings and Diagrams. For sale by 


A. M. CALLENDER & C0. - - - - - 42 Pine Street, New York City. 











Gas Companies’ Bookkeeping, 


1906 HDITION, 
By J OHN H. BREARLEY and BEN I AMIN TAYLOR. 
A Practical Treatise on the Keeping of Gas Companies’ Accounts, 
WITH USEFUL 
FORMS FOR GAS UNDERTAKINGS). 


PRICE, CLOTH, $4.50, MOROCCC, $6.50. 
FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN GAS LIGHT JOURNAL, 42 Pine St., New York City. 








er 
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Stallations for the rapid and economical hand- 
ling of material. 
Bridge Tramway handling coal at Astoria 


Light, Heat and Power Company’s plant, As- 
toria, N. Y. 


The Brown Hoisting 
Machinery Company. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


ae | A view of one of “ Brownhoist” recent in- 
Ee : ) 














CABLE ADDRESS : 
WILDOLPH, NEW YORK. WILLIAM W. RANDOLPH, M.E., NEW YORK CITY 
CONSULTING ENCINEER, 
FORMERLY CHIEF ENGINEER AND VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW, INC. 


EXAMINATION ano VALUATION oF PUBLIC UTILITY 4D POWER CORPORATIONS. 
ADVICE AS TO CONSTRUCTION 489° MANACEMENT. 
















(Patented). 


MUELLER 
SS 


— —— 


oa = PATENTEO 






A Few Seconds 
And a Few Twists 


Is all that is required of a Mueller 
Pipe End Reamer to bring back the 
full area of a pipe after it has been 
cut. 


Without the use of a reamer you 
lose a part of the pipe area every 
time you cut it. 


The Mueller Pipe End Reamer isa 

powerfully built tool. The three | 
reaming blades are set in a strong | 
triangular frame, they cut clean and 

smooth and are easily kept sharp- 

ened. 


Unconditionally Guaranteed. 


Works and General Offices, Eastern Division, | 


ee H. MUELLER MFG. GO. NEW YORK,N.Y., U.S.A. 


| 254 Canal St. (cor. Lafayette). 
{ 

















EFIEL D’S ANA LYSIS 
E"or the Wear 1909. 


An Analysis of the Principal Gas Undertakings in England, Scotland and Ireland. Being the 41st Year of Publication. 








For Sale by AMERICAN CAS LICHT JOURNAL, 42 Fine Street, New York Oity. 
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NEW YORK, 318 West 42d Street. 
BOSTON, 820 Beacon Building. 


PHILADELPHIA, Broad and Arch Streets. 
ST. LOUIS, 712 Roe Building. 


CHICAGO, 218 La Salle Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 612 Oak Street. 


WELSBACH STREET [LIGHTING COMPANY 

















eee OF AMERICA.... 


contro ona WElShach System 
vem" of Street Lighting, 


Which includes its specially DESIGNED and 
PATENTED BURNER for PARK LIGHTING 
exclusively. 

Uniformly SUCCESSFUL in 150 Cities 
and Towns. 

By means of the Welsbach System of 
street lighting the superiority of GAS over 
electricity for street lighting has been fully 
demonstrated. 


POINTS OF MERIT: 
Economical, 
Attractive, 
Successful, 
Up-to-date. 

IT LIGHTS THE STREET. 


It is 


Where there are no gas mains we 
can furnish an equally good light 
by our SELF-GENERATING NAPHTHA WELS- 
BACH BURNER, and thereby supply a 
uniform light in all localities. 





Correspondence Solicited from 
Gas Companies and Others 
interested in Municipal 
and Outside Lighting. 

e 



































-_ = 


a ee 





ry in i 


No. V-1290L— =aeere.- -One of our new Reflexolier designs. 


that is the question. 


ity, begins at home. 


For, pride like char- 








It really takes a woman to appreciate 
beautiful furnishings—not in the spirit of 
envy, but rather with that mutual under- 
Standing, neighbor to neighbor, of the value 
of home adornments which make life 
worth while. 


Call the attention of artistic lighting to 
the good womenfolk of your town. They 
will quickly appreciate the good points 
and want 





No. 244—With by-pass 


WELSBACH REFLEXOLIERS 


and 


REFLEX LAMPS. 


REFLEXOLIERS are the outward and visible means 
for newer and broader opportunities for the gas com- 
pany. Write for our two booklets: one for “yourself, 
showing the full line of REFLEXOLIERS, containing 
prices and some interesting information regarding fix- 
tures; the other, ‘“‘ THE HOME ILLUMINATED,” for the 


consumer, with some valuable informa- 


tion on this most important subject. 


Factories: 





Cloucester, N. J. Columbus, O. 
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THE UNITED Gas 
IMPROVEMENT CoMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





BUILDERS OF 
Tue STanpARD DousLe SUPERHEATER 


Lowe Water Gas APPARATUS. 





ACCURATE MEASUREMENT 
OF 
AIR AND STEAM SUPPLY 


(PATENTED), 


AFFORDING PERFECT CONTROL 
‘i OF CENERATOR FIRE CONDITIONS. 
UNIFORM RESULTS. 


PRODUCING HIGHEST EFFICIENCIES. 

















\ 
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Established 1858. Incorporated 1890. GEROULD $ IMPROVED RETORT CEMENT. | 


66 3 
A Cement of great value for patching retorts, putting on B E Ss T B Y T E ST * 
mas. E.Grecory,Prest. Davi R. Daty, V.-Prest.& Treas, mouthpieces, making up all bengh-woek jointa ining blast 
H. D, ABERNETHY, Sec. furnaces and cupolas. This cement is mixed ready for use. 


Sec. 
* Economicand thoroughinits work. Fully warranted to stick. 
Price List, f.o.b. NEW CASTLE, PA. ESTABLISHED !868. 
« o s In Casks, 400 to 800 pounds, at sone per pound. = 
be 








In Kegs, 100 to ng “4 
Greene & Essex Streets, In Kegs lees than 


erse oa ag GEROULD, 
— N. J 29 North Mill St., New Castle, Pa. pALTIMORE 1RE BRICK 


~~ ae f 
CLAY GAS RETORTS, FIRE CLAY TILES, © RETORTE "Company: 
COAL GAS BENCHES, 



















RESISTS DECARBONIZATION, 
Best Cement for Patching, 
Repairing, Glazing 
Retorts, Muking 
up Bench 





FIRE BRICK and FIRE CLAY SPECIALTIES. 





—_2e2 


€round Fire Clay, Fire Sand and Cround 
Fire Brick in Barrels and Bulk. 











of 150 lbs. In 
barrels of 330 





ae im, HORIZONTAL RETORTS. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE SOLS IMPORTER, INCLINED RETORTS 
wi630 Lincoln Aves Chicago, Mise” VERTICAL CHAMBERS. 





FLEMMING GENERATOR GAS FURNACE 


THE PARKER-RUSSELL MINING AND MFG. 6O., 


St. Louis, Mo., 500-508 Liggett Bldg. New York Office, 45 Broadway. 


CAS RETORT BENCHES, §< Horizontals, Verticals, Inclines. 
Longest Life---Largest Output per Retort---Lowest Fuel Results---Greatest Ease of Operation. 
WATER CAS LININCS. 

STOKING MACHINES, FIDDES-ALDRIDGE DISCHARGING CHARGER. 
WOODALL-DUCKHAM, CONTINUOUS SYSTEM OF VERTICAL RETORTS. 


LARGE sSsTOCHK OF RETORTS AND SETTINGS ON HAND. 
ALL OUR WARES ARE MANUFACTURED AT OUR OWN PLANT FROM CLAYS MINED FROM OUR OWN MINES. 


All Contracts Made as of St. Louis. Correspondence Solicited. 


JOHN DULL, ESTABLISHED 
President and General Manager. iy ige2. , 


——— MANUFACTURERS OF ————— 


Gas Retorts, Bench Settings, Fire Brick, Gupola Linings, Etc. 


We are the Exclusive Agents for the Mitchell Patent Benches, Constructed with Half or Full City Office: « Lous 
. 5 











Depth Furnaces, to Burn either Coal or Coke, and Arranged for Front or Rear Clinkering. The % : 
Mitchell is te Original Coal Firing Bench. We also Erect Plain Benches with One Six 411 Olive Street, 
Continental Bank, 


“YOUR CORRESPONDENCE IS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 








EXPERT INSPECTION of Holders and Other Structures During Construction. 
EBCONOMIC DESIGN of Steel Structures, Reinforced Concrete, Masonry and Foundations. 
CHAMBERS & HONE, Consulting Engineers, - > 1 Liberty Street, New York City. 


REYNOLDS’ GAS REGULATOR COMPANY, 


ANDERSON, IND., U. S. A. 
We make all sizes for all classes of reduction, 


Double and Single District Stations, 


And Individual Service Governors for Reducing 
High Pressure. 
HOLDER GOVERNORS 


And Low Pressure Regulators, all of the Dry 
Diaphragm type. 





a 





VENT 


English Agents: 
THE BRYAN DONKIN CO., LTD., Chesterfield, England. 











- Comb 
12-inch High Pressure Governor. Write for Catalog. (Governor and thorensy Bonk) 
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Bronder Patent Stoking:- Machinery. 


Three-Scoop and Three-Rake Charging and Discharging Machines are operating in New York, Newark, N. J., Philadelphia, 
Worcester, Mass., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Toronto and Montreal, Canada, Detroit, Seattle, Rochester and St. Louis. 


Four-Scoop and Four-Rake Charging and Discharging Machines are operating in Detroit, Mich., and Cincinnati, Ohio. 
These are the only machines that will draw or charge simultaneously 3 or 4 retorts (vertically) and handle from 42 to 60 retorts in 
from 25 to 30 minutes, lid opening and closing and filling of furnaces included. 


Hot Coke Conveyor, Quencher and Steam Exhauster, operating in Toronto, Canada, working in water-sealed flue, rollers 
being protected from heat and grit. 


COAL CRUSHERS, CONVEYORS AND BINS. TURNTABLES FOR IACHINES, 
Labor-Saving Machines for Handling Coal and Coke from Coal Cars to Coke Yard or Bins. Coke Screening and Measuring Plants a Specialty. 


App Cor. A. BERON DER, a: 


Contracting HBungineer and Builder, 
229 BROADWAY, NEW DWTorRE. 














The Unison Telemetric Pressure Gauge, 


WHAT IS IT? A LONG DISTANCE PRESSURE INDICATOR for Indicating Gas Pressures at a Distance. 


TRANSMITTER. ARRANGED FOR ABSOLUTE 
Ess | GOVERNOR CONTROL, 


Also Telling Height of Holder from 
Distance. 


\ x ame SE Ts = , | For Full Particulars, Writ 

ase THE CONNELLY IRON SPONGE 
Renders easy and possi- 

sible a constant delivery AND GOVERNOR 60 

pressure to consumers. dy | 


H : NEW DWToRrn xz. ——— CHICA Go. This instrument has been designed to meet 
P i/o baw . _ the most rigid requirements of district distri- 
circuit. singie wire wi 





INDICATOR. 





VAN E. BRITTON. bution and comb‘nes in its development the 
essential features of ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY. 
ground return may be used. San Francisco SAFETY and SIMPLICITY. 











THE FULTON GAS PRESSURE GOVERNORS 


For Artificial or Natural Gas. 
For District or Individual Service. 


Our Improved Duplex Sensitive Governor for district 
service will reducc bizh pressure gas to inches of water without 
variation. Absolutely safe and reliable. No complicated me- 
chanism to get out of order. No auxiliary regulators to assist 
the main governor required. The most simple and perfect gov- 
ernor ever placed on the market. We also manufacture Reducing 
Governors for any inlet or outlet pressure. 

See our high pressure Service Governor with safety valve and 
automatic cut-off. 

More than 20 years’ experience with the largest gas companies, 
Send for catalog. 


THE CHAPLIN-FULTON MFG. CO., :°"™¥s"°" 


VAN E. BRITTON, Pacific Coast Agent, Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 


FIELD'S ANALYSIS FOR THE YEAR 1909. 


PRICE, SS. FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN GAS LIGHT JOURNAL, 42 Pine St., New York City. 


ANT AMMON| A By GzoreE Lunex, Pu.D. Third and Enlarged Edition. 
Price, $15. For Sale by 
CUAL, TAR AMERICAN GAS LIGHT JOURNAL, 42 Pine St., New York City, 
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BERWIND-WHITE COAL MINING COMPANY'S 
Qcean Westmoreland Gas Coal. 


STRIGTLY High Grade. .... 
Carefully Prepared. 


For Gas Making or 
Heavy Steaming. . 








Offices: 
Washington Building, New York. 


Arcade Building, Philadelphia. 





Goeneral Agent and Manager Gas Coal Department, 
No. 1 Broadway, New Work. 


ERR MURRAY MARUFAGTORING COMPARY, — 


Engineers and Manufacturers 











APPARATUS FOR COAL GAS PLANTS, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE-LIFT GASHOLDERS 
AND STEEL TANKS, 


Latest Improved 


ROTARY EXHAUSTERS, P. & A. TAR EXTRACTORS, 


AMMONIA WASHERS, 


CONDENSING, SCRUBBING # PURIFYING APPARATUS. 


Street Specials and Valves. 
A DDRESS: 


KERR MURRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, '"°™",xx""" 











PRACTICAL HANDBOOK ON 


GAS HNGINES, 


With Instructions for Care and Working of the Same, 


By Ga. LIBCHRFELD, C.E. 
Tr anel ated with Permission of the Author, GEO. M. RICHMOND, M.E. 


Me eS B32 22. 2... 


For Sale by 


AMERICAN GAS LIGHT JOURNAL, -42 Pine Street, New York City. 
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. -EMBERTON HUTCHINSON . C. ADAMS, ‘HAS. F. GODSHALL, ENRY WHART.N, ’, B. NICHOLS, 
KELLER ADJUSTABLE 7 oe : 5 Bei aes he penne . ha Perini one 
Strong, Simple, Durable. Will 
Crush any Size Desired. 

C.M. KELLER, C a 
: ime bared Chartered 18 54. 

ee Mines situated on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 


and Ohio Railroads, in Westmoreland County, Pa, 
OODMAN (OTOPPER 


#TX The Half Minute wD | POINTS OF SHIPMENT: 


: | PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, SOUTH AMBOY, N, J, 
AS MAIN @JHUT-OFF WATKINS (SENECA LAKE), N. Y. 























Since the commencement of operations by this Company its well-known 
Coal has been largely used by the Gas Companies of New England and the 
Middle States, and its character is established as having no superior in gas- 
‘giving qualities, and in freedom from sulphur and in impurities. 


Principal Office, 224 South $d St., Phila,, Pa, 
CAS MAINS=SERVICE PIPES. 
































| 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY | 











Their installation for High or Low Pressure is the work in which we have specialized 


for years. Because of our Facilities and Experience, many Gas Companies prefer to con- 
——., . / Shopper fas with us for such work, rather than to execute it themselves. It proves to be as 





cheap in the end. We solicit inquiries. SULLIVAN BROS., 
. . 
| ction. 11 Main St., Flushing, N. Y. 
257-268 E. 188d Street, New York,| Telephone Connection : . , 
AGENTS. JOHN CABOT, President. GEO. D. CABOT, Secretary. €2e 








Pacific Coast—VAN E. BRITTON, 269 Monadnock 
Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


MACHINES 


—FOR— 


Drilling and Tapping 


Pipe under Pressure 


WITHOUT ANY ESCAPE OF 
GAS. 
They are Strong and 
Compact. 

\ Slze of Combination Drills 
and Taps % to 4-Inch. 
Machines Sent to any Gas 
Company for Thirty 
Days’ Trial. 


Send for Ciroulars. 


Creat Britain—PARKER & LESTER, Old Kent Road, | 
London, S E. 








PATENTS, "sorenstss | 
ROYAL E. BURNHAM 1412-1428 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


PURIFIER AND SCRUBBER TRAYS. 


Solicitor of Patents and Coun- | RY 
sellor in Patent Causes. _ Church’s Patent Tray S, “ pea G 


Reversible; Strongest; Most Easily Repaired. N ; K _ — 
dp | 


DAYTON, C. 





$33 Bond Building, Washington, D.C, | We also Supply the Cheapest and Strongest 


Reversible Bolted Trays. 


Special Trays for Iron Oxide in Either Style. 


=— esa 


Send for Pamphlet on Patents. 








standard Oil Company, 


GAS NAPTHA DEPARTMENT. 


GAS NAPTHA. 
GAS OIL. 


Correspondence Solicited. 26 Broadway, New York City, 
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DAVIS & FARNUM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Waltham, Mass, 


CAS HOLDERs 


Steel Tanks for Naptha Storage, Machinery for Coal and Water Gas Plants, 

















H. M. BYLLESBY & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED), 


GAS ENGINEERS, 


DESICN, CONSTRUCT AND OPERATE 
COMPLETE COAL, WATER AND CRUDE OIL CAS PLANTS. 


EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS. 


218 LA SALLE STREET, CHICACO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Mobile, Ala. San Diego, Cal. 








ALEX. C. HUMPHREYS, President. EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENTS, 
EMILE GUILLAUDEU, Treasurer. HUMPHREYS & CLASCOW, 
‘ ; ROBT. 0. LUQUEER, Secretary. LON2ON. ——~ BRUSSELS. 


HOWARD E. WHITE, General Counsel. 


([ONGULTING (FAS FiNGINEER FUMPHREYS & QGLAsGow, INC., 
i a CONSULTING ENCINEERS. 


GAS PLANTS COMPLETE EXAMINATIONS MADE. @ > rr ae: PROPERTIES PURCHASED. 


| CITY INVESTING BUILDING, 165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CITY SUPPLY i 7 ore wot 
POWER DEVELOPMENT 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING. 


EXAMINATIONS AND REPORDS 
1519 PEOPLES GAS BLDG., CHICAGO, 


FIELD’S ANALYSIS FOR THE YEAR !909. | 
——_ 

An Analysis of the Principal Gas Undertakingsin 
England, Scotland and Ireland; being the 41st year 

o1 publication. Compiled and arranged by JOHN W. 


FIELD, Sec’y and Gen. Mgr. of The Gas Light and 
Coke Company, London. Price, $6. For Sale ty 


AM RICAN GAS LIGHT JOURNAL, 42 Pine St,, N. Y. City, 





DESIGN---CONSTRUCTION---MANAGEMENT = 























7 
Binder 
FOR THE 


Journal. 




















A. M. CALLENDER 
& CO., 


42 Pine Street, 
New York City, 
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Rita BARTLETT HAYWARD CO. 


ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS. 
BALTIMORE. NEW YORK. 


COAL &WATER GAS PLANTS 
GAS HOLDERS 

















DISCHARGING MACHINE. 


Western Representative-W. A BAEHR, Peoples Cas Building, Chicago. 
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DIDIER-MARCH COMPANY, 


Hudson Terminal Building, 


WORKS: 30 Church Street, 
Keasbey, Perth Amboy, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DESSAU SYSTEM OF VERTICAL RETORTS, 


The Only System in Successful Operation. 











RECENTLY AWARDED THE GRAND PRIZE AT 
THE WORLD’S FAIR HELD AT BRUS- 
SELS, BELGIUM. 








First Installation in the United States of America, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., 18 BENCHES, 180 RETORTS, 


Complete, with 


Retort House, Coal and Coke Handling Machinery 
and Storage Bins. 








NOW IN OPERATION. 
ee 


VERTICAL RETORT BENCHES OF THE DESSAU SYSTEM WITH 
9,000 RETORTS ARE NOW IN OPERATION AND 
IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION, 











If You Desire to Increase Your Earning Capacity, Consult Us. 
——E 


HORIZONTALS AND INCLINES OF APPROVED TYPES. 
Correspondence Solicited. FREDERIGK J. MAYER, General Manager. 











st i i lS 
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| THE CHAMBER OVEN. 


Charging Coal into a ‘‘ Chamber’”’ of the Chamber Oven process loses 
the terrors of labor costs incidental to charging coal in a plant using the or- 
dinary horizontal retort. 














The coal, after being crushed when unloaded from the car, is carried 
by a conveyor to a bin located above the chambers. 


ear 


From this bin it is fed into charging buckets, operated from an over- 
| head trolley, to the charging doors, two to each ‘tchamber,’’ opening into 
| the top of the ‘‘chambers.’’ 


These charging buckets measure the amount of coal handled either by 
weighing or by cubical contents. 





Each ‘‘chamber’’ receives a charge of about 5 tons of coal and is then 
closed for 24 or more hours. 


By arranging the operation to permit charging in the morning of half 
of the coal consumed and the balance in the latter part of the afternoon, 
an even quality of gas is maintained for the entire period and the day shift 
does the work. The night man only looks after the furnaces and the 
boiler and acts as watchman. 


“Three men during the day shift, and one 
man at night, can easily carbonize 100 tons of 
coal per day.” 


That’s why we can produce a high quality of coal gas at a lower cost 
per 1,000 cubic feet than any other known process of coal gas manufac- 
ture. 


naan nnn nn nnn nnn AaaaAaa 


If your output is over 500,000 cubic feet of gas per day, allow us to 
explain the saving we can make for you each year. 


It will be a handsome dividend for your stockholders. 


The National Chamber Oven Co., 


CINCINNATI. $ 


A AAAAAAAAAAAASS iiashicneienateatdieatiimaas 
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JOHN FOWLER, President J. SCOTT FOWLER, Vice-Pres. & Treas- 


DEILY & FOWLER MFG. CO., 


39 Laurel Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED i842. INCORPORATED i908. 
awww Gt wawWeaRes OF _.....0m 


GASHOLDERS, 


Single-Lift or Telescopic, 
With or Without Steel Tanks. 


Oil Storave Tanks, Water Tanks, Kite. 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 




















PETER YOUNG, President. ESTABLISHED 1864. N. A. YOUNG, Secretary and Treasurer. 


LOSKPORT STATION, PA. JAMES GARDN ER, J R., Co., epcinntnadasgumepneetie 


JAMES GARDNER: JR., CO.. Bolivar, Pa. 
Successor to WILLIAM CARDNER & SON. 


Fire Clay Goods for Gas Works. 


mR. D. WOOD ca& CO., 
400 CHESTNUT ST, PHILADELPHIa, 




















Cast Iron Pipe. Gasholders. 
HEAVY LOAM CASTIN GS, Single or Multiple Lifts, with or without Metal Tanks. 
Dunh i PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, 
or ms, SCRUBBERS, BENCH WORK. 
Hydraulic Work, 
LAMP POSTS, VALVES, ETC., Cutler’s Patent Freezing -Preventer for 
Gas Power Plants with Producers. Holder Cups. 








METRIC METAL WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF DRY GAS METERS. 
EXTRA HEAVY TIN METERS and IRON-CASE METERS 


FOR ARTIFICIAL OR NATURAL GAS. 


TOBEY CAST IRON NATURAL CAS METERS=METER PROVERS. 
WESTCOTT PROPORTIONAL METERS FOR CAS OR AIR. 














Special Attention Giwen to Repairing Meters of All Makes. 


FACTORY-ERIE, PA. .WAREHOUSE-KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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D. McDONALD & GQO,., 


Briel BPeeweaewAY, ALBANY, N. Y., 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


| DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS. PREPAYMENT 
METERS, METER PROVERS AND GAUGES. 


| THE GLOVER PREPAYMENT METER, 


Simple, Strong, Satisfactory. 


THE HINMAN STATION METER DRUM, 


The greatest advance that has been made in 20 
years in the ACCURATE and ECONOMICAL 
measurement of gas in large quantities. :: 2: 2 


























NEW =, as teen’ | ALBANY OFFICE: CHICACO OFFICE: — 
I West 47th Street. 991 Broadway. Jefferson and Monroe Streets. 








We can meet your requirements for 


STATION METERS 


= On all capacities from 1,500 to 500,000 cu. ft. per hour. 








One-half the Cost—One-tenth the Space of Old Style Wet Meters. 
When in Need of Station Meters Write 


ROTARY METER COMPANY, 
280 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Our Literature and all information will be sent on request. 























The Sprague Meter Co. 


Manufactur: 


Cast Iron Gas elie 


Artificial or “Natural (jas 


Piain or Prepayment 


Lower in first cost and cheaper to maintain than any meter 
on the market. 


Write us for particulars. 


The Sprague Meter Company 
203 Water St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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NATHANIEL TUFTS METER COMPANY, 


455 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 


PREPAYMENT GAS METERS, | 
WET AND DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, ETC. 


| REPAIRING OF ALL MAKES OF*METERS, AND 
W FITTED WITH OUR PREPAYMENT ATTACHMENT. 


‘B’ METERS ‘B” 


INCREASED CAPACITY. INCREASED EFFICIENCY. 


THE MARYLAND METER 


PREPAYMENT METERS STATION METERS, METER PROVERS Etc. 
PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION TO ALL REPAIR: WORK 


(f GHARLES H.DICKEY & COMPANY. 


SE Ee SS ee ae ee 














BALTIMORE. CHICAGO. 
































You NEED one or more of oun COMPLAINT METERS!! 


METER S, Plain and a | 


4 ky @ For Artificial or Natural Gas. 
F _ | Repairing All Makes and Attachments Added if Desired. 


i (" i SPECIAL METERS FOR ACETYLENE. 


KEYSTONE METER COMPANY, | - | 
ROYERSFORD, PA. 


EDWARD H. RODGERS, I resicent. FRCLDK. C. VINEY, Vice-President and Superintendent. JOHN Li. BLYE, cc.teusy ind i easurer. 


fo — MANUFACTURERS O F ———cem 


Natural and Artificial Gas Meters, also Station Meters, Provers, Portable Test Meters, and a'l other appliances. 


The Pioneers of Large Capacity Meters for Natural and Artificial Gas. 


__Oitice and Factory: 3112-14-16-18-20 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PACIFIC COAST RERRESENTATIVE : 
saaee Sa — aaa Kansas ae vo dence 4am The W. F, Boardman Co., 718 Mission St. , San Prenctece, Cal. = = eamamea toa se gg “om ae N.Y, 
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NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO, 


THE AMERICAN METER CO. 


BESTA BLULUIS HED 1884. 


“WE AIM TO PLEASE.’’ 


WET and DRY GAS METERS, 


/ Experimental and Station Meters, Pressure Gauges, 
* Meter Provers, Drip Pumps, Service Cleaner Pumps, 
Service and Meter Cocks, Lamp Cocks and Torches, 
| Photometiical Apparatus aud all articles for the distribu- 
| tiop, measurement and testing of gas. 

} 

| 


WE WERE THE ORIGINATORS AND FIRST MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF THE PRESENT TYPE OF 
OPEN TOP METERS. 


CIRCULARS AND PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION, 


Sole Manufacturer of the 


HINMAN GALORIMETER. 


This apparatus is of the same general design and oper- 
ates on the same principle as the well-known Junkers 
Calorimeter, which has heretofore been regarded by gas 
experts as the most satisfactory form of calorimeter in use. 











We have, however, made some valuable improvements 
in the instrument, with a view to « vercoming certain trou- 
b'eseme features in the original, making it eas er to oper- 
ate, and we find these improvements very acceptable ‘to 
users of the calorimeter. 


This Calorimeter, with its accessories, is constructed in 
accordance with the recomnerdations made by the Com- 
mittee on Calorimeters of the American Gas Institute. It 
also has the approval of the Public Service Commission 
of the Second D strict, Albany, ard has been found by 
them to give accurate results. 





NEWwW$B$ YOREB, 11TH AVE. AND 477TH ST. 








HELME & McILHENNY, 


Hstablished 1848. 1339 to 1349 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Provers, Gauges, Ete, 


METERS REPAIRED___.. 


PREPAYMENT GAS METERS. 


Our Own Patents. Strong. Simple. PROMPT _ATTENTION CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITER, 


COX'S LOW PRESSURE COMPUTER, - - - - $2.50 
COX’S HIGH PRESSURE COMPUTER. - - - - 5.00 


For Sale by AMERICAN GAS LIGHT FTouURNAL,, - 42 Pine St., New York City. 
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EVERYTHING OR\, 








NY (|: 


ONSTRUCTIOI N CC OMPANY 


_— o 
a NEERS 


Broad Exchange Building. 01 Indiana Street, 


24 Inch. 30-Ineh. 


OUTSIDE SCREW. 


t Valves, Ranging in Size from 16-Inch to 48 Inch, 
Have Just Been Furnished 


THE INDIANA STEEL CO., GARY, IND. 


'y ho 
ee | 


CONTRACTORS ood AND . sg BUILDERS 


= 
ay. =) ANT 


EASTERN: OFFICE -NEW-YORK-GITY. (é «J WESTERN OPPICE “SAN —- 


3 
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